ational M-Slaumj  Staiu'ian'i. 


-  011VER  JOHNSON-j . _ mtorol  fcfflrtTOt— ttitlwt  Citmpromisr. 

_ V0L-  XIV-  NO.  2.  _ NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1853. 

per  annum.  Printed  for  the  America  Anti-Slavery  I, ®  „  "V’""  *bat’  bp,ng8,I®nt  uPoa  evils  of  enthusiasm  and  critiei9m,  as  they  would  fnon  any  clime  T  °f  W  °°lour  and  c 

Society,  by  Norris  &  Johnston,  printers,  No.  21  7f,avery’  *nd  vol»bl®  upon  the  faults  of  the  friends  great  artist  of  the  day.  This  wall  wrong— all  a  1  ’  re8|W»lifi«Uy  yours, 


VOL.  XIV.  NO.  2. 

PllA  wune«rWieekly’  °D  Saturday>  by  the  AMERICAN  j  i 


avery,  ana  volume  upon  the  faults  of  the  friends  great  artist  of  the  day.  This  is  all  wrong-all  a 
laid a a d °“  ’  lhR  n,7er  that  mistake;  and  those  Who  perpetrate  it  have  no  real 

luld  wound  a  slaveholding  Christian,  and  never  understanding  of  the  cause,  or  of  this  its  in  voluntary 


3fkrtt0ns, 


—  •*  ,g  ?™tianP  and  never  understanding  of  the  cause,  or  of  this  its  involuntary  The  foil, 

rhrl  f  o  8  ft  ^opportunity  to  stab  an  Anti- -Slavery  preacher.  She  has  sought  no  suffrages,  and  nobody  ?  ■ 

of^retebp  pf8lnS  b7  ^  rec?rds  of  cruelties,  can  point  to  any  personal  aim  that  she  has  eveT  ml  ®  °7®’  *ead  at  the  receP*ion  meeting  at  Stafford  House,  Cherokees  have  AN  excellent ''governmmt  ■  "the 
=  on  the  part  ef  the  slavl'svstem  aT**0”  P°8ed'  -i?®  is  eager  to  intere8t  a11  meets  in^he  by  the  Rev'  Chartes  Beecher,  to  which  we  alluded  last  U8ual.  safeguards  for  person,  property,  the  rights  of 

ties  of  our  wL  T  '  a  n  a™01'  fMef  to  llasten  the  da?  of  tha  abolition  of  Slavery ;  we«k  »  conscience,  &c,  are  provided.”  This  same  excellent 

iwmsm 
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- _ _ ___  ™UND  «Y,  Corresponding  Editor. 

^YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1853.  ~  WHOLE  NO.  678. 

rAsS;®,!:^ 


The  London  Morning  Advertiser,  a  paper  of  a  circu¬ 
lation  less  only  than  the  Times,  has  a  long  and  severe 
artiele  upon  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
1,  1  rime,  of  the  New  York  Observer ,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  ot  the  American  Bible  Society  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  institution  in  Great  Britain.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  altogether  sympathize  with  the  arrogant 
tone  of ,  Hie  Advertiser,  yet  it  will  not  bo  without  its 
uses.  Mr.  Prime  will  be  able,  as  in  a  mirror,  to  see 
bow  men  appear  who  recklessly  employ  their  edito- 


e££SS  nSmi 


r£rHH'r“^ 

»!.»«» *•***■  •***- ■**«#■ 

the  active  voice,  that  it  mav  be  well  to  conimmto  ,  doomed,  and 

him  a  little  in  the  passive  ?  J  ga  ®  All  such  as  he,  must,  without  exception,  and  with-  they  could  bt 

We  tfivo  snm»  fi _ *l  j  >  ,  out  ceremony,  be  excluded  from  our  platforms  and  otir  know,  as  well 

nas.  Merisi:  Lid?r 

i1thl!Bi,ng  1,1  nrea*  Bnta,r‘  |  lor  7e  have  ftdm  many  the  Christianity  of  England  to  the  levll  of  the  Chris-  fSieift 


enter-  social  circle  in  which  we  have  been  used  to  move  is  shown  to  C 
Wp«|.U«dU;.tbe  obscurity  from  which,  the  most  fervent  gross  are  to  hp 
of  her!  ambmon  cannot  rescue  us  is  hard  ;  the  peril  of  good  g  a^.J *®J2  ,ba 


their bfvf^ Excm'.f  (  P’  32  }  that  “  The 

usual  safeguards  for  Set  ^  “d  ^  S°°d  **“  P 

government  deprivesPofValHhe  nghte^roiHaOTsw'n  Wilmington,  did  noth  think 

tvery  child  of  a  red  man  by  a  black  or  yellow  wifi?  Jwf-  P  P  d,srespeotful  It  was  an  expression  of 
leclares  void  every  marriage  of  the  kind  aid  subiects  proPerl7  mad®;  Whether  the  opinions 

Re  parties  to  scourging !  Whoever  teaches  a  slave  “WiJ 18  anothe7«UB8ti°n  j  but  tbe  ac' 

>r  any  free  negro ,  not  of  Cherokee  blood  to  r&d  nr  t'.0ft0.f.tbe  P^sbytery  is  not  disrespectful.  Me  was 
rate,  is  to  be  fined  from  $100  to  $500.  This  Seep-  uW  8Poke\out>  lf  thfy  entertain  these 

ion  in  favour  of  negroes  of  their  own  blood  is P  Ifiduld  “rJ?0'  bereasoned  out  of  tbem,  they 

atural  prejudioe  w%ich  oar  mQre  chilizJa^vea  ^uld  leave  the  Church. 

Gluers  have  most  effectually  conquered.  In  our  wished  to  take  a  conciliatory  course ; 

^tian  . slave  codes  we  find  no  favour  whatever  £ut  he  did  not  think  the  spirit  in  which  such  actions 

es  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  Free  i  ’  ^  *  '  . .  " 


ree  ne-  have  their  origin,  is  the  fruit  of  ignorance.  It  is 
not  true  that  no  reasoning  or  pefsuasion  has  been 
drawn  used.with  them.  It*  not  ignorance  :  they  are  de- 
:ial  eu-  termineci  00  division,  and  they. will  have  it.  No 


who  could  be  kicked  without  risk, 
impunity.  Finally,  the  Advertiser 


the  world  against  Slavery  in  a  Democratic  Republic;  fail  our  memory  perishes,  the  moi 
and  her  welcome  here  *  a  broad  hint,  if  her  coun-  of  Siberian  exile  is  the  extinction 
trymen  would  but  take  it,  that  that  Institution  is  the  burial  stone  even  marks  the  i 
doomed,  and  that  they  would  be  wise  to  see  how  The  history  of  mankind  therefor' 
they  could  best  release  themselves  from  it.  They  stances  of  sacrifice  for  the  infe 
know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  any  institution  which  Gracchi  fell  in  defenoe  of  the  righ 
18  condemned  hv  the  mat  <wt «»,»«*  ..r  tlie  ik-  .  P 


o  feeling  in  Great  Britain ;  for  we  h 


other  sources  the  means  of  knowing  that  the  feeling  tinnity  of  A 
expressed  by  the  Advertiser  is  very  general  in-  Eng-  seeks  t0  fio(i 
land,  and  that  it  portends  but  little  complimentary  and  buying, 
attention  to* our  contemporary  :  dare  to  utti 

“  H?w  much  our  warning  voice  was  needed,  is  now  OF  cn.irst 
proved  by  the  fact  that  we  may  hourly  expect  to  hear  L  „i  ,  I 


condemned  by  the  moat  advanced  nations  of  the  Winners  in  the  contest  branded  their ^  names’t 
rope  (the  condemnation  being  on  moral  and  infamy  from  which  the  late  justice  .of  history 
momieal,  as  well  as  no  lfics  orminrlaJ  ..nU  t.  h&rdlv  nanna  ih.n  i* _ :*  .j  .  ..  J. 


inimtiqn  cannot  rescue  us  is  hard  *  the  peril  of  gorin'  gr°es  ,ttre  *°  be  expelled  from  the  nation.  not  true  that  no  reasoning  or  persuasion  has 

lame,  of  life,  and  limb,  is  hard  :  but'barder  tbanaB  1  a"k  ^hat  «  tbe  inference  to  be  drawn  .ased.vr,*h  the®-.  .le*  not  ignorance  :  they  a 

a  the  reflection  that  we  are  forever  unappreciated  tb»*  «trange  ia]9e,  blundering,  but  official  eu-  fetmined  on  division,  and  they  wifi  have  it. 
■_i’  |  '  om  we  sacrifice  our  all  P^or  if  we  I  f ?  i?dlan  slareholding  governments'?  P“toral  letter,  however  paternal,  will  read 

'perishes,  the  most  melancholy  idea  vrifh7’ d  • h®  slave,  fodes  of  °ar  Southern  States,  fase;  H  has  been  argued  in  every  possible  form 
i » the  extin otioh  of  the  name  when  1  thew  execrable  wickedness,  crushing  in  the  fthe  be8t  way  would  be  quietly  to  pass  over  the 

even  marks  the  ashes  of  the  nast  r-5  HREE  M!LLI0NS  of  immortal  beings,  are  per-  tel’  and.let  tiiese  Oswego  brethren  have  time 
nankind*^  ttmreforepresents^few^p-  S  Tvf^  With  8°°d  and  wMent  gest  their  course  at  their  leisure. 

ifice  for  the  inferior  castes.  Ihe  Zder  which  the  government  of  South  Carolina,  - - - - - 

efenee  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  lion?  men  women  and  chlldrf  °f  ^  P?pUla-  THE  METHODIST  SLAVE  TRADE. 


ment.  Even  the  government  of  South  Carolina, 
qnder  which  more  than  one-half :  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  men,  women,  and  children,  are  articles  of  mer- 
chanuise,  and  robbed  of  every  civil  and  religious 


usea  witn  tnem.  Lfib  not  ignorance  :  they  are  de- 
termined  on  division,  and  they  .will  have  it.  No 
pastoral  letter,  however  paternal,  will  reach  the 
case.  It  has  been  argued  in  every  possible  form,  and 
the  best  way  would  be  quietly  to  pass  over  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  let  these  Oswego  brethren  have  time  to  di¬ 
gest  their  course  at  their  leisure. 


Mjomioal,  as  well  as  political  grounds),  cannot  be  rescue  them.  It  remained  only  to  the  Divine  3L?  „af pr°P®r  snbieet  ,of  Christian  eulogy  !  What  Journal,  of  May  5,  1853.  It  is  an  editorial 

aihv8S  mw\lT'  fneTS\  g!'owhlg’  and  of  faith  thus  to  suffer  and  to  conquer.  wickedness  consti-  ..  Dr.  Bond  :  Ciroum8tanceg  not  •('  „ 


.g,  hut  which  assails  and  slanders  all  wbS  Weai‘h^  VVhetb«  it  is  a  book,  or  a  woman,  Our  plans  of  procedure  in  this  cause  are  sTple'  tainfv  fhfRS°VaTmenh  We,are  not  informed.  Cer-  tion  here  mduce  tTask  oT’ tnh®°“B f y  *°  “e°- 

iter  a  ward  agaiuy  tbe  ‘  peculiar  inslitu-  ^  a  Great  Exhibition,  or  a  Hungarian  revolt,  or  any-  We  follow  in  the  lead  of  our  hearts  rather  than  our  of  Ant^SWv  rfh?Ved  Itse,U'  [rom  a11  sn8P>«o«  cate  and  Journal,  an  answer^ the  fidlowfng  Oueftlon- 

7  el8e  that  eh?.lts,  tbe.  *«th,  and  conveys  the  intelligence,  for  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  almdst  des^v  n7theS,  &“atl°T’  and  has  pi'0ved  it8eif  “Can  a  member  be^  expelled  Z  0h2«h 

rse  Mr.  Prime  will  rebuke  this  arrogant  warning,  matters  little;  it _  becomes  a  solemnity  indestructible  power  of  the  slaveholders.  I  venture  brethren2”^  AP  f  P*tr0fia8<3 °f  our  “  Southern  cording  to  our  present  rule  on  Slavery,  for  selling,  or 

in  between  the  two  kinds  of  Christianity.  brougb  ife  usq.  Apd  thus  it  is  that  Mrs.  Stowe’s  to  say  that  never  before  was  an  aristocrat  based  pressure  frhm  ™-u,  ye.ar8  SIn0e’  m  conse<iuenoe  of  causing  to  be  sold,  a  slave,  or  slaves,  that  came  into 

t  the  ease  and  worldliness  of  the  ffoeptJ°?  ,ln  thfi  Islanda  »«>  in  the  eyes  of  U,P°“  such  firm  basis.  Slavery  embraces  almost  all  fb!t  “  fi  *  wltb.out,  it  announced  to  the  public  bis  possession  by  an  inheritance  ?  Inquirer. 

-the  neglect  of  British  Christians  of  *?}«htfnlf  peF®on8-  *•<>  ‘tiwal  matter,  to  bo  treated,  the  talent  the  learning,  and  the  bodily  energy  of  the  imnjies^ ^  relatIun  to  b>vefy  which  “  0hio” 

poor — the  indifference  of  the  Bri-  with  transferable  sympathy,  or  stared  at  for  amuse-  Vyle  If  the  slaveholders  had  only  the  two  first,  th®  8yStem^  and>  as  a  Board,  ,  Under  our  General  Rules,  a  person  can  ba  expelled 

3  outrages  of  the  African  war,  and  ,menfc-  She  18  tbf  embodied  rebuke  of  the  and  the  mass  of  the  people  the  two  last,  we  could  be  like  m<.n„  Jl0nne?k  0nn0r  8yn)patby  with  it.”  But,  for  doing  harm  of  any  kind,  and  of  course  for  doing  a 
n  traffic  in  China.  To  stand  in  a  1  ers  of  freedom  and  the  advocates  of  popular  go  t0  leaders  and  they  to  us  power;  but  alas'  (,7  “;  ,y  hfrs’  the  Board  has  sin°e  “conquered  wron?  or  injury  of  any  kind  to  his  neighbour,  and 

rity,  speaking  very  disagreeable  jornment,  addressed  -  to  the  brethren  from  whom  whenever,  in  the  course  o£  events,  men  of  action  Ttmlw  if8®' i  i  ,,  especially  for  acts  of ,  inhumanity.  Under  these  rules, 

large,  very  complaisant,  and  not  jbey  b.ave  boPedi  and  stiH  hope,  so  much  ;  and  ad-  spring  up,  the  first  want  of  accumulated  wealth  is  *„  t.  .  asked>  would  you  abandon  these  Indians  therefore,  it  a  charge  be  brought,  the  finding  of  the 
itient  majority,  will  enlighten  Mr.  dressed.  sundy,  in  the  mildest  form  thatremonstrance  denial  service,  which  here  can  only  be  slave  labour  i'i^0?™®  they  are  slaveholders?  I  .‘‘J1®  eomp“sed  of  Christian  men,  be 

isition  and  experience  of  many  of  %**  assumed  - -that  of  grateful  hospitality  to  Thus  the  ownership  of  slaves  places  them  at  once  on  ^auld  n.ot  Pre8®nt  the  Gospel  to  these  or  “  a  freemu  «  tie  "hepharge  relates 

men  at  home.  *  tb®  successful  of  living  American  authors.-  «»e  side  of  the  men  in  power  '  P7fle  “  sacb  »  as  to  lead  them  to  humanitv  or  wroni  -  Fn,^  ^  injustice,  m- 

regard  the  amiable  remembrances  i^don)  Da  dy  Times.  Can  we  persuade  men  to  lay  down  power?  Can  ““‘•‘wiaes  tkm  to  abandon  Tho  '  a,,.. . 

.erican  Bible  Society  to  appoint  a  °”"cTT  nTrTT,  ‘  b®  uxunousbe  induced  to  cease  from  luxury  ?  Can  by  sub  ieotinT  hei  T"  “Pd  oppi'e.88ed  amonS  th«n>-  follows  ^  commenta  a8 

eir  society,  seeking  a  restoiation  of  SLAVERY.  thelame  walk  or  the  blind  see  ?  L-'mdaiinn  f  t  tlJ  e'?foro(ld  'gnoranoe  and  de-  °  ,  „  , 

trip,  to  represent  them  in  London.  Tn  ,  .  T7T  °n  the  other  hand,  can  we  infuse  spirit  and  man-  ^iRat10^’  aad  thl8  !a  what  tb.e  >ard  is  virtually  A  party  of  Abolitiomsts  once  sought  to  ascertain 

■  so  sedate  and  conservative  a  body  To  the  Edltor  of  the  Cork  Examiner.  liness  into  hereditary  dependence  ?  Can  we  make  * But  why  prefer  preaching  the  Gospel  under  views  of  apolitical  candidate  on  the  subjeot  of 

with  a  less  flowing  ta  1  and  we  8„,  -  a  f  •  3jj  E-Cdn  S^’  27tb  APril- 1853‘  mca  firm  when  them  bread  wastes  awav?  Alls'  °  preacb*ng  with  perfectftedom  to  other  *a  a.dlrect  Ration  he  gave  them  something 

i  will  nnt  hit!,  it  «  tail,  and  we  Sir  .  A  friend  in  Cork  having  furnished  me  with  are  not  the  denendent  whit^  u  Q  T  y  '  7.,  'ndians  who  hold  no  slaves  ?  HatShe  missionaries  llke  the  following  answer  :  ‘A  singular  concatenation 
HB  „“?-Ltakre,t  anusswhen  we,  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  “  Slavery,”  hy  the  Rev.  Alex-  sWa°  dependent  whites  the  slaves  of  the  with  Christian  firmiW  md  fidelitT  ?’  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  combined  with  an  unknown 


/the  fectUtli a t*1  we '"mav'liouij v  exntm  °f  caurse  Mr-  Prime  will  rebuke  this  arrogant  warning,  matters  little;  it  becomes  a  solemnity  indestructible  power 

ival  on  our  shores  of  fhXv  slmuel  Pri^e  betW60n  tbe  "wo  kinds  of  Christianity.  *^«h  »*?■  “f,-  And  thus  it  is  that  Mrs.  Stowe’s  ‘0  sa|y  that  never  bt 

the  New  York  Observer- a  paper  which  pro  1?  W1H.  polnC  out  the  ease  and  worldliness  of  the  p '??  ,ln  the  ^‘ish  Islands  is,  in  the  eyes  of  uP°n  such  firm  basis. 
>e  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  ‘^sjaW'Shment'— the  neglect  of  British  Christians  of  “ongntful  persons,  no  trivial  matter,  to  bo  treated,  the  talent,  thelearnin 
ist  exalted  piety.  This  man  has  been,  for  their  own  insular  poor— the  indifference  of  the  Bri-  wjth  transferable  sympathy,  or  stared  at  for  amuse-  people.  If  the  slave! 
1  “oat  systematic  ami  virulent  of  all  the  tish  [Church  to  the  outrages  of  the  African  war,  and  ,“enL  .She  18  the  embodied  rebuke  of  the  and  the  mass  of  the  f 

ors  whom  the  Abolitionists  of  America  have  an  enforced  opium  traffic  in  China.  To  stand  in  a  l0VBrs  °*  freedom  and  the  advocates  of  popular  go  to  them  leaders  and 

cunter.  Had  the  venom  of  this  pro-slavery  very  small  minority,  speaking  very  disagreeable  v,ernment>  addressed  to  the  brethren  from  whom  whenever,  in  the  cou 

e  taken  effect.  Uncle  Tom  would  have  fallen  still-  truths  to  a  very  large,  very  complaisant  and  not  tbey  bave  hoped,  and  still  hope,  so  much  ;  and  ad-  spririg  up,  the  first  w 

sunk  fMrSi'  Stowe  ,hePe'f’  would  ver7  humble  or  patient  majority,  will  enlighten  Mr  dressed, surely,  in  the  mildest  form  thatremonstrance  menial  service,  which 

.-“  WeinlJ ^  her  L°adUmNy  «hV°HherReT-  !’™e  as  t0  tbe  position  and  experience  of  many  of  f''er  ^med  -  that  of  grateful  hospitality  to  Thus  the  ownership  o 
in  the  Cnther^Rie,  h  w®  °TUS  his  fellow  countrymen  at  home.  tba  successful  of  living  American  authors—  the  side  of  the  men  in 

«"  We  cannot  but  regard  the  amiable  remembrances  (Won)  Daily  Times.  ,  Can  we  persuade  n 

eckless  in  their  disregard  of  truth  and  de-  (wblcb  fed  the  American  Bible  Society  to  appoint  a  the  luxurious  be  indue 

cency  in  their -mode  of  attack,  as  the  journal  of  which  lormer  aSent  of  their  society,  seekihg  a  restoiation  of  SLAVERY.  the  lame  walk  or  the 

Mr  Prime  is  the  editor.  She  was  lampooned  and  li-  health  by  a  foreign  trip,  to  represent  them  in  London.  ~  Ofi  the  other  hand, 

beledm  the  colnmns  of  this  evangelical  New  York  Ob -  Wc  only  wish  that  so  sedate  and  conservative  a  bodv  0  me  Editor  of  the  Cork  Examiner.  liness  into  hereditary 

seraer,  to  an  extent. which  has  no  parallel  in  the  re-  had  sent  a  comet  with  a  less  flowing  tail  -  and  we  8m  ■  a  «.•  3ji  ^0Glas  s.Ue®ti  Dublin,  2Itli  April,  1853,  men  firm  when  their 

B  Am07can  press”  are  ‘bat  ‘hey  will  not  take  it  amiss  when  we,  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  “taverv  ”  hv  tlmR  T  “7  the  depende 

mo  will  observe  in  this  explicit  paragraph,  ‘ba‘  have  no  great  reputations  for  prudence,  have  a  andePrL  Pevton  P  P  kS’  ^ii,  i  R  V'  Alex; 

idvertiser  haa  taken  lessons  in  the  same  lil-ooncealed  ffratulation  at  seeing  that  nrndent  ! Fl. Blar“ey’  rMch  has  aPP?^d  . we  ‘  never- give 


mstances,  not  necessary  to  men- 
;o  ask  of  you,  through  the  Advo- 
mswer  to  the  following  question: 
i  expelled  from  our  Church,  ac- 
t  rule  on  Slavery,  for  selling,  or 
dave,  or  slaves,  that  came  into 
heritanee  ?  Inquirer. 


and  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  would  very1  humble  or  patient 
iad  of  calumny  which  her  Rev.  Prime  as  to  the  position 
thern  Stales  R  °TM  his  fellow  countrymen  i 

:r  'I  dr  br 

eir  disregard  of  truth  and  de-  fhlch ,led  the  America! 


id°dpa  whicb  led  tbe  Ameri 
which  former  agent  of  their 
nd  li-  heaitn  by  a  foreign  tn 
k  Ob-  VVe  only  wish  that  so 


cords  of  the  American  press.”  _ H  HHH  .  .  . _  _  H  ...  . .r  _ 

Mr.  Prime  will  observe  in  this  explicit  paragraph,  that  have  no  great  «putationlX‘pr“  dencl"^!^  LXPrVkVfon%°  V' Rhrn^’ ’  b7  th®  Rev- Alex-  slaves?  “  —  “iaVe8  01  tbe  t"‘ tb  .bl'mne.ss  ,and  fidebty,  pointed“out  To  ^0' 

that  the  Advertiser  has  taken  lessons  inthesame  J,ttIe  iHconcealed  gratulation  at  seeing  that  prudent  in  your '  widffiv  rrad  i’ou-naT^  h^°lha8  a!'.|d  S'tl1.1  we  ‘  nevergive  up  the  ship,’  because  to  give  inooLufencv  of^ ®hwick?dne8s  c‘  “mir  laws,  and  the  iig 

school  in  which  the  New  York  Observer  learned  its  men  sometimes  get  the  foot  in  as  well  as  othe-s—  alloj  me  the ^m-wneve  e  ih  beS  7°“  wtiUindJy  it  up  is  to  give  up  our  idea  of  God  ;  we  can  t  give  it  oTchri!  LnU  °  ’  helr  Uaveholdmg  with  the  precepts  dm 

manners  in  regard  to  American  Abolitionists.  The  H  lVard  Beecher,  in  the  Independent.  columns  h  P  ge  ot  a  short  ^  to  “  ln  y°ur  UP  because  it  would  be  to  despair  of  all  evfntua  v oo^-  end  .i®7  T°uW  “°  d“ubt.have  done  gr«at  on 

Advertiser  proceeds :  -  .  .  ,  t-  elevation  of  the  human  race  we  can’t  vivo  it  ,  ,7  !ad  been  cxpeHed  for  ‘heir  fidelity,  tin 

have' been a and° Ir e^fb ia f da  ®  faC‘S  W,hhicl‘  0Ur  oolamns  Mft*-  STOWE  AT  STAFFORD  HOUSE.  pubbo  opinion  of  Ireland,  has  found  hTm^elf  mTroy80  TvVperish  with^ungor frUlt  °f  Justice’  °‘  cause,  instead  of  bri ngd^ a  rtpTOici^oifh^religi^  of' 

—  tatty: rsirste z 

day?  We  hope  not.  We  cannot  believetiiey  will.  It  aase™blage0‘  ladiesof  rankand  influence,  and  no  vocate  for  slavery,-  and  further  With  tfiisffavour-  least,  think  they,  cannot  be  so  insufferahie  which  an  abroSation  among  these  Indian  converts,  of  the  Thi 

will  be  a  dangerous  experiment  on  public  feeling  and  8“a11,  maa,eUof  public  men,  she  received  the  long-  able  report  there  aro  circumstances  connected  with  many  men  of  all  climes  so  earn pstlv  Th  second  of  the  two  great  commandments  on  which  ,1 

public  patience,  if  they  do.  We  address  to  them  a  .talked  uf  addres“-  The  scene  was  one  of  much  Slavery  which  shew  forth  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  vou  of  the  Nm-th  I  Fnt  t  ^  Clave; ,  Jhus  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 


in  this  explicit  paragraph, 
ken  lessons  in  the  same 
York  Observer  learned  its 
loan  Abolitionists.  The 


according  to  the  evidence,  whether  the  charge  relates 
to  a  freeman  or  a  slave,  as  the  subject  of  injustice,  in- 


tulation  at  seeing  that  prudent  in  you 
e  foot  in  as  well  as  others.—  allow 
c  Independent.  eolum 


widely  read  journal  l'  beg  vou  will  kindly  it  up  is  to  give  up  our  idea  ol  G, 
the  privilege  of  a  short  reply  to  it  in  your  up  because  it  would  be  to  deep 


give  up  the  ship,’  because  t< 


tlie  light,  climate,  and  other  odoriferous  compounds,  pro- 
lepts  duced  by  the  aggregation  of  all  the  agents,  and  based 
;reat  on  the  general  principle  of  humanity,  resulted  in  legi- 


MRS.  STOWE  AT  STAFFORD  HOUSE. 


public  opinion  of  Ireland,  has  found  hirqyelf  under 
the  necessity  of  saying,  what  otherwise  would  never 
be. discovered  in  the  loDg  letter  he  has  written  to 


ger.’  The  reply  of  Dr.  Bond 


eScakuffiteVto%xViHr?ldenCie8  °f  -h6  y°U  °f  the  North  aid  us-‘hus  Kngla“d  aida  u 

-f  ®  h®  C0rapassl0n  tbu8  France  aids  us-thus  the  outcry  of  all  mank: 


i  onougli  that  they 
the  proceedii^p  ol 
i  him  a  place  on  tto 


ot  injure  their  own  char-  interest;  and  as  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe-slim,  sun-  sf}em  and  are  calculated  to  excite  the  compassion  thus  France  aids ^us-thusThen,,^  n  id"  l?_.  th,e 

interests  of  that  great  complexioned,  active,  intelligent,  simply-dressed  and  of ‘he  virtuous  and  intelligent.”  sil  ™  Thts  thus  the  outcry  of  all  mankind  sel¬ 
ling  m  their  original  in-  perfectly  self-possessed— was  seen  petted  and  lionised  Now,  I  ask;  every  virtuous  and  intelligent  reader  of  mission  of  the  Vree  Soil “  i“J  tB®  1 

ry  divine,  this  systematic  by  a  whole  bevy  of  Duchesses  and  Countesses  who  Mr-  Peyton’s  letter  if  they  ever  read  of  or  imagined  !!  ,!w  1  V  bod  par‘y  J“  the  slave  States—  the 

“esoiution  to  bad  b£in °^n  mind8’  a  ™')Vb  Perfect  Mate  at  jaVi  .^1  ^®^  --£■  a-°^T“gl®d -the.  fr^do”  °/  » 
not  ask  him  to  take  any  and  humanity  may  gain  from  all  ranks — and  proof,  ,or  wo,'klr‘-'1“r”n  c,’a')  *1^  *®*K  “““ton®  This  is  the  way  of  Providence,  the  undying  asni-  trie 

16  day.  They  must  not  moreover,  of  the  admiration  which  the  genius  of  the  ?“?e“ow  creatures  «h»  we  held  in  bondage  by  rations  lor  the  right  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  men  mo, 


noam  would  have  lost  some,  perhaps  all,  their 
southern  subscribers ;  but  what  amount  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  will  compensate  for  the  virtual,  although  silent, 
abrogation  among  these  Indian  converts,  of  the 
second  of  the  two  great  commandments  on  which 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,  so  far  as  it  affects  I 
their  obligations  to  men  not  coloured  like  tbem- 


t  amount  ot  subsorip-  The  answer  of  the  Doctor  is  too  oracular  and 
tual,  although  silent,  ambiguous  to  be  understood,  without  a  translation, 
an  converts,  of  the  The  philippic  of  Dr.  Lee,  of  Richmond,  is  illustrative 
landments  on  which  ,ily.  But  a  document  was  concocted  at  Baltimore, 
ets,  so  lar  as  it  affects  the  city  of  concoctions  and  hard  pills,  that  makes 
coloured  like  them-  the  whole  thing  luminous.  It  furthermore  defines 
,  .  ,  .  ‘he  doctrines  and  practise  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 

i  we  are  justified  in  copal  Church  North,  on  the  American  slave  trade, 
any  divine  command  by  the  authoritative  action  of  the  body  having  juris- 


Soene  of  oonfusion,  which  cannot  be  agreeable  eith 
to  those  on  the  platform  or  in  the  body  of  file  lifll,  ai 
least  of  all  to  the  Rev.  Gentleman  whosef^ptfeence  w 


moreover,  of  the  admiration  which  the  genius  of  the  bl®  fefloW  creatures  «ho  are  held  in  bondage  by  rations  lor  the  right  in  the  hearts  of  all,  true  men  ,m0re  •  and  1  rejoice  that  Tn  sending  vou 
New  World  may  win  from  even  thereat  select  f””"  This  is  the  Divine.  All  humble  and  cheek*  I  hav^Z  tt  as^Sfha 

we  could  not  blame  those  who  did  not  criticise  it;  l“"d  tTat  theThive  TtYowelT ^ to  1^00^^  y,°  lD8pi‘a‘io“  wbich  God  baa  Panted  in  every  -American  Missionary. 

while  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  appears  to  us  suffi-  and  that  they  love  it  so  welL as  to  have  no Mesire,  soul.  Be  of  good  cheer— you  have  not  lived  m  vain  - - 

oiently  strong  and  sufficiently  venerable  to  cover  nay,  that  they  actually  refuse  to  accept  the  onerous  through  long  centuries.  Yes,  I  feel,  when  Slavery  *  For  one  hundreddollars. 
some'  sins  of  judgment  in  its  supporters.  We  gJf‘  °Tbelng  ‘heir  own  caretakers,  and  the  caretakers  shall  be  no  more,  you  have  erected  a  shrine  around  s=-— - 

thought  that,  on  the  whole,  the  meeting  was  to  be  Mr'plvton  TTtentionTiW  eonvevs  the  idea  that  WTuCh  thebamble’  ‘be  fainting,  the  famishing  will  SLAVERY  IJY  THE  PRESBY 
regretted,  because  those  who  managed  the  business  ;yt®  gather’  and  be  oonrforted  and  strengthened,  and  be  CHURCH. 

were  insufficiently  informedof  the  facts  of  the  case-  be™arerolag®  J‘  ilT  °  at  pettce^lth  “«?  and  tru8tful  of  God-  1  - 

about  the  relation,  we  mean,  of  the  women  of  Mrs.  Clay  gladly  accepts  the  office  of  Committee-  In  the  New  School  General  Assemb! 

America  to  the  institution  of  Slavery.  Of  all  the  man  on  the  reception  of  the  address  of  the  ladies  of  on  the  23d  ultimo  (according  to  the 

foes  6<  American  Slavery  none  live  in  such  anguish  bope  8  te  of Sthe  ct"  i  'L  f  t0  ®  E“gla?d’  pr2V,lded  16  be  “0t  t0°  lat°  Jt  has  been  New  York  Evangelist).  Dr.  Hatfield  s 


the  rigrXTnrnClg^  T  jU8Ufled  l0A  f°Pal  ChUrCh 

b4»mS&.  ggy/sgii  iSTitissr™ or,h* 

the  funds  of  the  American  Boal-Tr~dn^S^rgrS5-j-;  — 

more  ;  and  1  rejoice  that  in  sending  you  the  enclosed  and  Jisi.op  Heddiag  defended  by  refusing  to  let  the 


If  the  names  were  changed,  one  would  think  this  while  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  appears  to  us  suffi-  — ‘hat  they  love  it  so  well  >s  to  hai 
a  paragraph  from  the  New  York  Observer.  Such  an  oiently  strong  and  sufficiently  venerable  to  cover 

opportunity  for  self-examination  ought  not  to  be  lost  some'  sins  ot  judgment  in  its  supporters.  We  g)f‘ofbe>ng ‘heir  own  caretakers,  and  th 
by  Mr.  Prime  for  all  the  world.  We  know  how  a  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  the  meeting  was  to  be  “  H  . 

Christian  teals  in  expressing  pious  contempt  for  men  regretted,  because  those  who  managed  the  business  j u :  £ o;®;y  ®  A  ^  7 

who  have  no  chance  to  defend  themselves,  and  now  wereinsufficiently  informedof  the  facts  of  the  case-  be™ar"ag®  ® d  ?af: 5?  by 

it  cannot  but  be  profitable,  and  verily  a  means  ot  about  the  relation,  we  mean,  of  the  women  of  V  SW*#* 

grace,  to  find  out  how  it  feels  to  be  thus  contemned,  America  to  the  institution  of  Slavery.  Of  all  the  d“ 

and  rolled  in  an  editorial  gutter,  without  any  chance  foe8  <Lf  American  Slavery  none  live  in  such  anguish  b“p  *“®.  T‘f  g^ e“  ”  ;®iy,  S 

of  cleansing  oneself.  It  is  not  every  man  that  Pro-  0f  hostility  to  the  institution  as  the  women  of  the  “™®  ’ 8tathe,  .  °i ,  -“i®  a®*“ 

vidence  kindly  allows  to  complete  the  circle  of  ex-  Southern  ^States,  for  reasons  Which  are  obvious  S  riaw  h?  hL  afJn  'Th 

penence,  and  who  is  permitted  to  drink  ol  the  same  enough,  when  the  morals  that  coexist  with  Slavery  „  t  J.lLv  ,  L  gt,!l  vTi;„  Tl  k 
cup  which  he  mingled  for  others.  But  tbe  Adver-  are  foddered  And  we  certainly  must  dissent 

Proceeds  :  emphatically  fro*  the  declaration  in  the  Address,  b«  ‘“ehSed  Whv  SSK A 

“  But  it  will  not  suffice  that  this  Rev.  Mr.  Prime,  the  that  We,-we  of  the  existing  generation  of  English-  h  .  sl  has  {'  t  ’OTutection 


New  Hampshire  Conference  censure  it.  It  consti¬ 
tutes,  therefore,,  the  alav , -trading  law  of  the  Metho- 
.  dist  Episcopal  Church  North.  Read  it,  and  note 
how  marvellously  like  the  answer  of  the  Doctor,  this 
Baltimore  action  is.  Did  he  write  them  both  ?  This 
is  the  Methodism  of  the  North  !  This  is  the  Anti- 
Slavery  position  of  that  church  !  Who  would  not 
fellowship  “  old  Baltimore  ?” 


vehement  advocate  of  Slavery,  aud  the  systematic  slau-  men  and  Englishwomen,  ought  to  humble  ourselves 
derev  uf  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  of  all  who,  like  that  lady,  in  shame  and  grief,  on  account  of  England’s  share 
seek  to  pat  down  the  gigantic  evil,  be  excluded  from  in  the  guilt  of  American  Slavery.  To  this  coaxing 
the  platforms  of  our  religious  meetings.  He  must  be  gtateinent  we  absolutely  object.  But  the  sacredneiss 
equally  excluded  from  the  platforms  of  our  rel.gious  0f  the  cause  silenced  us  when  it  would  have  been 

tdica,e  “d  «r}  and  5t  r never  a  part 

what  denomination  he  belongs,  and  however  high  0UG  objection  that  the  movement  was  one  con- 
,y  be  his  reputation  for  piety  and  devotedn'ess  in  his  ducted  by  women  Slavery  is  a  subject  on  which 
LSter’B  service— who  opens  his  pulpit  to  a  man  who,  in  women  may  and  should  speak  and  act  as  freely  as 
i  capacity  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  has  for  years  men,, and  if  men  do  not  act  and  speak  as  freely  as 
bu  doing  his  best  to  uphold  all  the  enormities  of  Arne-  they  ought,  women  are  quite  right  to  choose  their 
an  Slavery— will  thereby  render  himself  a  partaker  own  method  of  expressing  their  own  protest,  indi- 
the  sins  of  this  Transatlantic  divine,  so  far  as  the  viduul  or  collective.  All  ridicule,  aimed  at  the 


•’  the  ease—*  ‘he  marriage  relation  ffi  held  sacred  by,  the  holders  at  peace  With  men  and  trustful  Of  God  '  _____  ’  women  and  children,  &c.,  it  be  and  hereby  is  recom- 

women  of  f  dfve?>  and.  tba*  y1*  of  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Clay  gladly  accepts  the  office  of  Committee-  In  the  New  School  General  Assembly  at  Buffalo  “®nded  f  aU  oomnintees,  as  the  sense  and  opinion  of 

Of  all  the  female  slaves  is  held  to  be  peculiarly  disgraceful.  1  man  on  the  reception  of  the  address  of  the  ladies  of  on  the  23d  ultimo  (according  to  the  renort  df  thT  ?  Cc";,erGnc7  that  the,sald  ru,le  b.e  taken’  C0u3lrued' 

'Oh  SA  J®  ‘  :tereVof  g6th  emcaanse1S  in"'  ^  tEhngla?d’  P^  ifc  be  “f  t0°  (la‘e  »  bf  b6^  N<^  Y-k  hal 

men  of  the  ^“tter8  but  which  are  sT  notorionsTv  the  reverse  °f  l0Dg  y-T  °  iMUn<^1  effort  tbf‘  sbe  recelved  a  communication  from  the  Oswego  Presby-  of  purchase  or  sale  of  such  sliJe  or  slaves,  but  upon 

ire  obvious  l  '  hl  tL  Trijn  L  ;iPPreB‘ates  my  principles  and  my  purpose.  Though  tery,  so  peculiar  that  he  was  constrained  to  lay  it  the  attendant  oircumstances  of  cruelty,  injusiioe  or  in- 

!th  Slavery  of  th*  ,hef  ha8  g'^n  of  them,  that  i  needs  ,aU  the  world  is  lost,- home  is  secure.  before  the  Assembly.  The  communication  £as  humanity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  those  of  kind  purposes 

ust  dissent  a  great  stretch  of  oban‘y  ‘P  believe  he  haB  not  diawn  The  vote  eftist  for  mo  advocating  unconditional  read,  and  was  merely  a  transcript  of  the  record,  de-  or  good  intentions  on  the  other,  under  which  the  trans- 

e  Address,  bis  imagination  fori  the  ^easing  mqture  qt  virtue  emancipation  , on  the  soil  was  near  four  thousand,  dining  to  send  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly  till  it  notions  shall  have  been  perpetrated,  and  the  charge  bo 

ot  English-  lie  baiS  delineated.  V\  hy,  sir,  it  is  a  notorious  truth  The  Colonisation, party  did  not  sustain  me.  When  be  disconnected  from  Slavery.  Dr.  Aiken  moved  to  brought  for  immorality,  aud  the  oircumstances  be  a.d- 

le  ourselves  tbat  ‘  16 ave  .  no  .g  ■  Protectloi>  in  these  ro-  they  shall  give  up  that  ‘  Compromise  ’  with  slave-  lay  it  on  the  table.  Dr.  Cox  would  refer  it  to  a  duced  118  specifications  under  that  charge.” 

ind  s  share  8peGts;  rhe  raarriage  tie  is  continually  and_ruth-  holders— if  ever— our  strength  will  be  greatly  in-  special  committee,  and  include  the  ease  of  the  Ro-  —True  Wesleyan. 

his  coaxing  'o3sly ‘orn  asunder,  and  fresh  connections  are  forced  creased.  ‘  Uncle  Tom  ’  is  much  read  in  Kentucky  Chester  Presbytery.  „ 

on  thp  parties  with  as  little  oompunction  as  if  they  and  all  the  South  •  here  it  is  making  dailv  converts  mi  , ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  Brother  Boynton;  I  learn  that  some  of  your 

sacredneiss  were  h/utes,  and  hot  inimoTtal  beings.  to  dM-SmT  We  m  ■  %  ‘ngersdl  hoped  that  no  such  importance  brother  editors  refuse  credit  to  thp  brief  account  I 

ba’e.  bee“  Has  the  Rev.  gentleman  never  heard  of  the  breed-  paper  advocating  our  views8  which  we  hope  this  !'r°uld1  be  Slven  ‘°  lt-  Ge  would  prefer  it  to  be  re-  gave  you  of  a  sale  of  a  woman  and  child  to  a  trader 


mbly.  The  communicatioi 
erely  a  transcript  of  the  reco 


that  the  slave  has  no  legal  protection  in  these  re-  they  shall  give  up 
spects.  The  marriage  tie  is  continually  and  ruth-  holders— if  ever— o 
lessly  torn  asunder,  and  fresh  connections  are  forced  creased.  ‘  Uncle  T 
on  the  parties  with  as  little  oompunction  as  if  they  and  all  the  South  ; 
were  brutes,  and  not  immortal  beings.  t0  our  oause.  W< 

Has  the  Rev.  gentleman  never  heard  of  the  breed-  paper  advocating  < 
ing  States :of  the  Union  ?  If  he  has  not,  he  is  a  very  sunnier  to  strength 
incompetent  witness  for  the  wicked  system  ho  has  feW)  but  determinec 
undertaken  to  defend,  •* 

I  cannot  go  over' every  paragraph  of  his  letter,  You; 

and  expose  the  false  Conclusions'  he  would  lead  his 
readers  into.  To  do  so  would  Dot  be  a  task  of  diffi-  —s 

culty,  but  it  would  require  a  trespass  on  your  space  LETTER  FRt 
which  1  hesitate  asking  you  to  grant,  There  is,  . 
however,  one  great,  suppression,  or  unintentional 
omission,  touching  a  matter  of  fact,  which  1  must  l^fAR  Sir  :  I  hav 
refer  to,  as  it  is  fatal  to  the  entire  structure  of  phi-  sure,  in  a  late  nuin 


lused  to  depend  upon  the  simple  fact 
sale  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  but  upon 
cumstanees  of  cruelty,  injustice  or  in- 
>  one  hand,  or  those  ot'  kind  purposes 
is  on  the  other,  under  which  the  trans- 
e  been  perpetrated,  and  the  charge  be 
orality,  and  the  circumstances  be  ad- 


e  hope  this  turneii  to  the  s< 


charge  upon  ihe  Assembly,  and  ought  t 


ETTER  FROM  HOJY.  WILLIAM  JAY. 


,  ,  v,-  .  —  .  ..  uowovei,  sue  sim.  suuuicwiuii,  or  uuiutmawiiiu  1  New  York,  8th  March,  1853.  .  ,  , 

The  natural  emotions  first  exoited  by  such  a  para-  and  always  will  he  on  a  similar  occasion.  1  he  time  omjS8jon  touching  a  matter  of  fact,  which  I  must  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  great  pain  the  expo-  ')'a8  reminded  by  these 
graphasthis,  will  find  relief,  doubtless,  in  Mr.  Prime’s  has  now  come  for  ridicule  to  cease,  in  regard  to  refer  t0,  as  it  is  fatal  to  the  entire  structure  of  phi-  sure,  in  a  late  number  of  the  American  Mv.sionary,  Western  minister  who  wa 

case,  hy  a  recurrence  to  the  Observer's  artioles  about  Anti-Slavery  business  going  on  ut  Stafford  House,  janthropy  and  benevolence  which  he  has  built  up  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  Board  in  relation  to  ‘ext,  “We  are  fearfully 

George  Thompson,  and  to  its  various  articles  on  Mr.  aQd  all  the  more  so  that  the  authoress  ol  “  Uncle  jor  the8e  m0st  just  and  kind-hearted  gentry,  the  the  Choctaw  and  Cherokee  Indians.  This  powerful  but  being  a  poor  reader,  1 

Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips,  and  to  its  course  in  Tora’p  Cabin  ”  has  taken  part  in  the  proceedings.  slaveholders  of  America.  society  has  established  missions  fn  these  two  tribes  nnd  wonderfully  mad." 

regard  to  the  Anti-Slavery  resolution  passed  by  the  Mrs.  Stowe  is  no  tine  lady,  oome  to  play  off  fine  Mr.  Peyton  would  lead  his  readers  to  believe  that  of  our  aborigines,  who  have  so  far  advanced  in  thren  belonged  to  the  poc 
Albany  Congregational  Convention.  The  intrusion  sentiments  amidst  the  flutter  of  fans  and  the  homage  the  slave  is  protected  by  law  from  the  exercise  of.  civilization  and  the  adoption  of  “  our  institutions”  jj®  ought  to  treat  them 

upon  our  shores  of  an  eloquent  Englishman,  whose  of  adoring  listeners.  She  is  no  Corinne,  crowned  excessive  cruelty  on  the  part  of  his ’master.'  lt  is  as  to  hold  and  use  certain  of  their  fellow-men  as  Pbe  evil  will  soonest  be 

sentiments  were  very  unpopular  with  the  great  ma-  for  intellectual  triumphs.  She  is  no  woudertul  new  true  that  there  are  enactments  in  some,  perhaps  in  beasts  ctf  burden.  The  missionaries  sent  among  8u^8- 

jority  ol  our  people,  and  the  mobbing  of  whom  was,  novelist,  whose  pictures  of  the  sufferings  of  the  all,  of  the  slave  States,  guaranteeing  certain  rights  these  people,  instead  of  teaching  them,  the  Christian  Mr.  Beckwith  thought 

if  not  winked  at  by  good  men,  yet  regarded  as  a  heart  provoke  and  tempt  an  inqusition  into  the  per-  to  the  slave,  in  relation  to  punishment,  food,  cloth-  duties  of  justice  and  mercy,  have  virtually  instructed  Hie  communication  oug 

thing  bo  very  natural  under  the  circumstances,  os  to  sonal  experience  of  the  idol  of  the  season.  Shelias  ing,  Sfe.,  but  does  not  Mr.  P.  well  know  that  these  them  that  they  might  be  good  Christians  without  J”e  1  reSbytery  refuse  U 

be  treated  rather  like  a  phenomenon  of  nature — a  plenty  ol  ability,  a  sound  head,  ,a*keen  sagaeity,  well  intentioned,  or  more  likely  hypocritically  loving  their  neighbours,  or  doing  to  others  as  they  duty,  and  then  hold  the 

fall  of  volcanicstones— a  meteoric  shower — a  flood—  accurate  intuitions,  if  not  an  always  sober  judgment,  intended  acts  of  the  legislature,  are  all  rendered  of  would  others  should  dounto  them.  Says  a  Secretary  Assembly,  that  if  it  will 

or  whatnot.  The  observation  by  Mr.  Prime  of  such  and  charming  and  inexhaustible  humour,  such  as  is  no  effect  by  .one  infernally  devised  clause,  which  is,  of  tbe  Board,  who  bad  visited  the  missions,  “  It  does  dictates,  they  will  withdi 

public  excitements  at  home,  will  give  him  the  key  to  usually  found  in  connection  with  that  united  sensi-  that  no  coloured  man  can  give  evidence  against  a  not  s^em  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  brethren  (mis-  Mr.  Hollo  thought  the 

interpret  any  tumult  by  which  be  may  be  hustled  bility  and  power  of  expression  which  constitutes  white  man  ‘  Could  anything  more  diabolical  than  sionaries)  to  exert  any  direct  influenoe,  either  by  at  all.  It  was  not  a  me 

off  the  stage  in  Exeter  Hall,  or  hooted  through  the  pathos  in  writing.  She  has  plenty  of  ability;  but  this  riile  be  devised  ?  Even  Mr.  Peyton’s  owss  in  public  or  private  teachings,  upon  the  system  of  communication  which  re 


[  lanthropy  and  benevolence  which  he  has  built  up  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  Board  in  relation  ti 


ibes  and  wonderfully  mad."  It  was  possible  these  bre- 


The  Moderator  stated  that  the  motion  to  lay  upon  0f  wicked  practices  in  a  oh® 
the  table  tvas  not  in  order,,  as  the  Assembly  had  n o  a  member  tor  ibrty-five  out  o 
tablB’  hf!*  a  docket'  .  life.  L  would  far  mere  willing 

Mr.  Eddy  moved  ifc  be  returned  to  i  he  Stated  and  justice  would  allow,  tak< 
Gfe*Lk’  ing  backwards,  throw  it  ovei 

Mr,  Holmes  could  not  agree  to  this.  Though  be.  once  from  my  own  eyes  and 
was  reminded  hy  these  misguided  brethren  of  a  But  the  healthy  portion  o 

Western  minister  who  was  going  to  preach  from  the  should  know  what  outrages 

text,  “  Hie  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;”  her  pale,  and  with  her  sane 
but  being  a  poor  reader,  he  read  the  text  “  fearfully  fore  become  my  duty  to  wri 


agree  to  this.  Though  he 


by  a  member  of  the  Methodist  E.  Church.  It  is  un¬ 
pleasant  for  me  to  write  articles  for  papers  ;  it  is  not 
in  my  line;  and  especially  is  it  unpleasant  to  speak 
of  wicked  practices  in  a  church  where  I  ha^is  been 
a  member  tor  ibrty-five  out  of  fifty- four  years  of  my 
life.  I  would  far  more  willingly,  if  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice  would  allow,  take  a  covering,  and  walk¬ 
ing  backwards,  throw  it  over  the  sin,  and  hide  it  at 
once  from  my  own  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

But  the  healthy  portion  of  the  Christian  churoh 


r  pale,  am)  with  her  sai 
e‘  become  my  duty  to  y 
mt,  which  you  may  use 


streets  of  London,  or  contemptuously  deniod  the  at-  that  is  comparatively  a  small  matter.  The  singu-  illustration  of  his  views  pf  the  manstealer’s  justice  SI 
tentions  and  civilities  which  English  Christian  gen-  larity  of  the  case  is  that  she  has  been  made,  uuin-  and  magpanimity  is  a  proof  of  hjs  .selfishness  and 
tlemen  know  how  to  bestow  upon  strangers,  with  tentionally  and  even  unconsciously,  the  apostle  ol  his  cruelty.  For  the  atrocious  murder  of  four  slaves  tli 
perhaps  a  cordiality  not  equalled  in  the  world.  the  greatest  cause  now  existing  in  the  world.  Two  a  pecuniary  fine  is  said  to  have  beeri'  levied ;  and  m 

But  we  don't  think  that  Mr.  Prime  will  properly  years  ago,  she  was  in  her  home  in  Ohio,  the  daugh-  we  are  not  told  that  any  means  were  resorted  to  to  al 


improve  his  opportunities,  if,  upon  his  arrival,  he  ter  and  the  wife  of  Clergymen,  living  in  tbe  humble  eDsurb  even  the  payment  of  the  fine, 
does  not  address  an  explanatory  letter  to  the  Adver-  way  which  in  America  is  justly  thought  the  most  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  names  and  dates,  oi 
User  i  which  will,  of  course,  he  unnoticed,  upon  prin-  honourable  tor  that  profession,  busy  in  her  nursery,  place,  Mr.  Peytop  must  exppse  my;  doubtipg,  or;  de- 
ciples  which  cannot  he  new  to  the  editor  of  the  New  and  carrying  about  an  anxious  heart,  always  and  nying  altogether,  the  truth  of  the.  story  v?hich  has 
York  Observer.  Mr.  Prime  will  naturally  partici-  increasingly  burdended  by  a  growing  knowledge  of  been  foisted  on  him,  an)  which,  even  if  true,  is  a 
pate  in  the  experience  whioh,  in  like  cases,  he  has  the  sins  and  sufferings  attendant  upon  the  institution  disgrace  instead  of  an  honour  to  the  community  in 
so  often  excited  in  various  bosoms  at  home.  Ho  will  of  Slavery.  When  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  she  which  the  occurrences  took  place.  1  beg  to  refer 
reflect  upon  the  unamiableuess  of  such  a  disingenu-  spoke  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  spoke  indicates  the  Rev.  Gentleman  and  your  readers  to  "The  Kei , 
ous  oourse  as  to  attack  a  man,  and  then  refuse  to  the  quality  of  the  woman,  and  explains  the  power  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ”  for  ample  evidence  of  the 
give  his  defence  to  the  public.  He  will  be  tetnpted  to  ot  her  speech.  She  did  not  bewail  her  own  pain,  or  fallacy  that  any  rights  whatever  are  secured  to  the 
say  that  it  is  profoundly  mean — that  it  is  wickedly  in  any  way  make  known  her  own  presence  in  the  slave  in  that  land  where  the  written  Constitutioc 


that  of  our  aborigines,  who  have  so  far  advanced  in  thren  belonged  to  the  poor  minister’s  category.  But  suggest. 

e  of.  civilization  and  the  adoption  of  “  our  institutions”  ought  to  treat  them  kindly  and  forbearingly.  No  disrespect  is  intended  toward  any  of  the  indi- 

t  is  as  to  hold  and  use  certain  of  their  fellow-men  as  The  evil  will  soonest  bo  mended  by  gentle  mea-  viduals  named.  All  except  Brady  are  my  acquaint- 

is  in  beasts  of  burden.  The  missionaries  sent  among  8U‘®8'  .  J  rices,  and  they  have  treated  me  with  the  usual 

ghts  these  people,  instead, of  teaching  them  the  Christian  Mr.  Beckwith  thought  the  raenaoing  character  of  courtesies  of  society.  Mr.  D.  lives  up  to  the  highest 
otb-  duties  of  justice  and  mercy,  have  virtually  instructed  ‘he  communication  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  church  standard  around  him  ;  and  his  error  is  that 
hese  them  that  they  might  be  good  Christians  without  The  Presbytery  refuse  to  do  a  great  constitutional  he  allows  the  church  to  form  his  Christian  standard, 
ally  loving  their  neighbours,  or  doing  to  others  as  they  dl“y,  and  then  hold  the  rod  in  ter'orem  over  the  instead  of  fo-ming  it  himself  from  the  Bible, 
d  of  would  others  should  do  unto  them.  Says  a  Secretary  Assembly,  that  if  it  will  not  do  as  the  Presbytery  Mr.  D.,  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  member  of  the 
h  is,  of  the  Board,  who  bad  visited  the  missions,  “  It  does  dictates,  they  will  withdraw.  M.  E.  Churoh,  resides  in  Kiugwood,  Preston  county, 

ist  a  not  seem  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  brethren  (mis-  Mr.  Rollo  thought  the  paper  required  no  notice  Virginia.  He  purchased  a  stave  woman  and  infant 

Ran  sionaries)  to  exert  any  direct  influence,  either  by  at  all.  It  was  not  a  memorial  or  an  overture— a  child  for  $600,  to  wait  on  a  most  amiable  and  excel- 
s  in  public  or  private  teachings,  upon  the  system  of  communication  which  really  required  no  action.  lent  wife.  The  difficulty  of  hiring  good  help  was 
itice  Slavery.”  Dr.  Cox  said  it  was  a  grave  matter.  This  Assem-  the  reason  assigned  for  the  purchase.  Not  long 

and  Ip  the .  last  report,  we  find  ' the  Board  extolling  bly  has  a  duty  in  the  premises — the  Presbytery  is  a'‘or  ‘Be  purchase,  say  one  or  two  years,  his  wile 
aves  their  converts  as  saints,  and  eulogizing  the  govern-  constitutionally  bound  bypath  to  this  body;  and  died  :  and  some  months  after  her  death,  Mr  D  sold 
and  raents  established  hy  these  slaveholding  Indians,  ;(  they,  in  their  folly,  are  attempting  to  violate  their  ‘he  slave  woman  and  child  to  a  slave-trader  named 
to  to  althbugh  tolerating  and  perpetrating  atrocities  un-  solemn  trusts,  we  are  bound  to  do  what  we  can  to  Brady,  a  man  well  known  in  Virginia,  of  great  in- 

khown  to  the  despotisms  of  Europe.  prevent  it.  The  minority  of  the  Presbytery  also  d««ry,  and  an  extensive  dealer  in  slaves.  The 

i,  or  Wq  are  told  (p.  29),  “  The  Choctaws  have  a  oood  deserve  the  recognition  and  countenance  of  the  As-  Pr*ce  was  $800.  I  he  woman  and  child  were  taken 

•  de-  GOVERNMENT.  .They  have  a  written  constitution,  sembly.  It  is  a  precedent  which  ought  to  be  pre-  awity  to  market,  she  leaving  other  children  m  the 

has  with  a  declaration  of  rights,  whioh  embodies  the  vented,  if  possible,  for  it  is  disorganizing  and  de-  neighbourhood.  - 

is  a  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  the  rights  of  con-  8trjictive  in  its  oharacter.  It  outs  the  very  vertebral  'The  class  leader  of  Mr.  D.,  a  most  exoellent  man 
;y  in  science,  proper  safeguards  of  person  and  property,  oolumn  of  our  organio  structure.  and  devoted  Christian,  informed  me  that  this  act  ot 

refer  the  equality  6f  Christian  denominations,  and  almost  Dr.  Ross  would  deal  with  the  Presbytery,  but  Mr.  D.  had  been  submitted  to  a  committee,  acoord- 

Key  every  great  principle  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.”  would  take  no  notice  of  the  paper.  ing  to  the  rules  of  our  churoh,  and  tbe  committee 

the  Certainly  the  Board  is  by  no  means  ultra  in  their  M'r  N;les  wa8  for  rtfevring  the  paper  to  the  Judf-  bad  fe«)d  nothing  in  the  transaction  that  violated 

cial  Committee,  to  bring  t£e  PrePsbPytery  properly  rests,  and.  with  all  other  cases 


peopfe  their  own  missionaries  ?  “If  any  citizen  of  the  violatingl  their  oaths.  lt  is  highly  important  that 
.  ahke  Un.ted  States,”  says  a  law  of  this  good  government,  h  rei°tion  of  tha  presbyteries  to  the  Assembly  ! 

iberty,  “acting  as  a  missionary  or  preacher  or  whatever  should  &  better  defined/  Pre8byterie8  ought  tp 

his  occupation  may  be,  is  found  to  take  an  active  under8tand  that  tbe  V0W8  o[  the  Constitution  are  not  } 

of  the  part  in  favouring  the  principles  and  notions  or  the  words  1 


;an— tnatu  is  wiCKeaiy  m  any  way  mane  Known  ner  own  presence  in  the  slave  in  that  land  where  the  written  constitution  ot.  conscience.  wnat  is  me  religious  ireeaom  oi  ihe  Assemb  lv  as  a  Court  of  lesns  rfirisr  for  tuc  ^  w 

mean  ;  that,  setting  aside  questions  of  grace,  no  man  scene.  She  told,  in  the  most  straightforward  way,  proudly  preelaims,  but  the  practice  of  whose  people  their  own  missionaries?  “If  any  citizen  of  the  vi0jatingl  their  oaths  It  is  highly  important  that  of  ‘de  kind  more  or  less  aggravated,  must  rest  so  long 

can  be  a  gentleman,  or  make  the  slightest  olaim  to  what  happens  every  day  in  ihe  Slave  States  of  wickedly  denies)  “  that  all  men  are  created  ahke  Upited  States,”  says  a  law  of  this  good  government,  th«  ‘Preshvteries  to  the  Assembly  a3  our  discjpliue  remains  as  it  is  now. 

honour,  who  will  thus  stab  a  helpless  reputation,  and  Amerioa.  She  did  not  even  give  high  artistical  free  and equal,  and  equally  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  “  acting  as  a  missionary  or  preacher,  or  whatever  *h  ,d  b‘  b  u  defined  yPresbvterie8  ought  to  1  repeat  that  all  the  persons  in  any  way  connected 

then  leave  it  bleeding,  without  balm  or  bandage  ;  qualities  to  her  work.  “  Unole  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  has  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  his  occupation  may  be,  is  found  to  take  an  active  )nder8tand  thaUhe  vowfot  thrConstitution  are  uot  ,witb  tbe  ,affa,r’  ‘°cladinS  Mr'  G,’  ‘hef  preacher, 

and  some  fitting  reminiscences  from  the  office  of  the  grave  artistical  faults  which  would  have  been  talked  Judge  Ruffin,  who  is  represented  to  be  one, of  the  part  in  favouring  the  principles  and  notions  of  tbe  • worj„  leader,  and  committee,  are  men  of  the  first  standing, 

New  York  Observer  will  not  allay  the  smart  of  such  about  abundantly  on  all  hands,  if  one  order  of  read-  first  lawyers  in  America,  and  w.lio  is  described  as  most  fata)  and  destructive  doctrines  of  the  Aboii-  Mr  urooLa  thought  the  case  of  the  Oswego  Pres-  and  wou  d  b®. tbe  lajt  P®r8ous  to  do  what  they  sup- 

poignant  meditations.  ers  had  not  been  overwhelmed  with  their  sympathies  not  only  a’n  enliglitene),  but  a  humane  man  ’6n  an  tionists,  h)  shall  be  compelled  to  leave  the  nation  ®  p09e  eS8e““aU7  wrong'  Bot  ‘h®  ,law  a“°tW8  ‘h! 

The  cruel  Advertiser  proceeds  ;  and  another  by  their  rage.  The  power  of  the  book  oceasioh  of  a  solemii  le^al  decisio),  deelarei  “  The  and  forever  stay  out  of  it.”  Of  course,  men  of  God,  tPhe  “  tion  taken  in  tilt ^  case ^  might  slav®.  trado’  anA.oar  rmombe”  “ 

“  And  the  Churches  of  England,  and  private  Chris-  was  in  its  truth,  set  forth  in  its  full  strength  by  the  power  of  the  master  must  be  absolute  to  render  the  like  Wesley,  Hopktns,  and  Edwards,  are  disqualified  wigel^  ’ „  the  Aescmbly  in  the  present.  iTsu'ch  moSl^fohMoh^lb^  '  S 

tians  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  are  now  called  on  to  objective  character  ot  the  work— by  the  absence  of  submission  of  the  slave  perfect.”  from  preaching  tffie  Gjaspel  among  the  Choctaws ;  for  y  p  'n  8U?h  P'operty  Uy  ohurcli  membera.^^^  .  .. 

act  with  decision,  by  refusing  to  have  any  Christian  all  self-reference  on  the  part  of  one  of  whom  the  ln  conclusion,  I  express  ray  regret  that  an  edu-  such  men  would  not,  like  the  missionaries  of  the  Mr.  bpees,  if  he  consulted  his  natural  feebnS8’  It  is  proper^ for  me  to  say  that  the  8r0a‘ 

the  western  hemisphere,  world  could  have  afforded  to  hear  a  great  deal.  In  oatod  Irish  gentleman,  and  a  clergyman,  should  Board,  consent  to  be  gagged,  on  the  obligation  to  do  should  vote  to  put  the  paper  ou  the  table— but  the  0f  our  church,  especially  in  the  free  .  tates,  believe 

vith  the  blood  of  the  poor  natural  and  complete  accordance  with  this  original  have  volunteered  to  write  such  a  letter  as  Mr.  Pey-  justice  and  love  mercy.  Not  only  must  these  mis-  subject  is  one  of  great  delicacy.  There  are  many  such  dealing  to  be  sin  ,  and  many  would  so  construe 

hey  have  not  only  not  de  -  "tone  0f  mindl  8he  is  now  the  very  first  of  those  who  ton  has  done,  in  almost  open  defence  of  an  unhal-  sionaries  be  dumb  on  tbe  iniquities  of  Slavery,  but  Presbyteries  destined  to  become  powerful  bodies,  the.  rules  ot  our  body.  But  in  slave  States,  church 

ty-tbe  most  gigantic  o  a9(Jribe  ber  marvelous  fame  to  the  ripeness  of  the  lowed  system,  which  even  Jefferson-a  slaveholder  they  can  remain  at  their  posts  only  on  condition  of  whom  we  hold  by  an  exceedingly  tenuous  tie.  One  members  can  fand,  almost  always,  suflfe'ent  apology 

become  its  apologists  and  WQ|W  for  the  8ubject  on  which  she  spoke,  as  she  himself-trerribled  to  contemplate,  and  has  left  on  not  violating  the  law  of  caste,  since  the  statute  de-  or  two  wrong  votes  on  thts  subject  would  throw  them  for  such  trading,  with  impunity  without  m  any 

do'n  w  say8’  “because  sho  could  not  help  it;”  and  her  record  these  memorable  words  in  relation  to  Slavery,  olares  that  allowing  slaves  “to  sit  at  table  with  them  off ;  and  to  take  a  violent  course  in  this  case,  would  way  affecting ;  their  social  or .religious 

l  conscientious  Christian  8tead  v  persistence  in  this  view  in  the  midst  of  such  H I  tremble  ,for  my  country,,  when,  I  remember  that-  shal)  be  ground  to  convict  persons  of  favouring  the  be  precisely  what  the  enemies  of  the  Ghu*cb  de8,T®'  U  shoald  als®  be  ^  °  are 

is  Zster  S  feehnX  an  intoxicating  whirl  of  success  of  every  kind  as  God  is  just,  an)  that  He  hfis  no  attribute  which  can  principles  and  notions  of  Abolitionism.”  So,  if  a  Hitherto  the  aetton  of  the  Assembly  has  been  wise  her  of  clergy,  late*  and  ^ 

ShrathiSTOnS  would  have  turned  almost  any  other  head,  marks  take  part  with  ns.”  Missionary  presumes  to  eat  with  a  sfave,  perhaps  his  and  we  are  making  progress  We  wan  to  take  the  bemg  a“dBCB'rved  inaboat, tb®  ^“aniinS^I 

nion  with  the  systematic  her  as  a  greater  woman  than'  all  the  genius  of  all*  lt  is  sad  tb  know  that  Irishmen  in  America  are  spiritual  son  in  the  Gospel,  he  is  to  be  expelled  the  course  which  shall  hold  all  togethei. 

lavery.  Nor,  indeed,  can  the  women  who  ever  lived  could  have  made  her,  too  apt  to  take  sides  with  the  oppressor.  They  fly  nation,  and  ever  stay  out  of  it !  and  so  he  is,  if  he  ™ucb7r.180.r  i  .a  i||  WRon  i-hn  shall  admit  such  a  rule  Slavery 

any  Christian,  acting  up  without  her  honest  simplicity.  We  beg  to  Call  the  away  from  what  they  consider  political  persecution,  dares  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  the  Bible  without  the  though  it  be  disrespectful  o  the  As  e  y.  When  the  c_  C  4  her  defects,  the  church  has 

es  whioh  he  professes,  can  attention  of  observers  and  oritios  to  this  home  are  aud  social  wrongs,  in  their  own  land,  and  in  the  consent  of  his  owner-!  This  good  government  pro-  Mr.  Shumway  thought  that  a  respectful  disposi-  must  cea^e,  for,  with  aU  her  detects,  u 


Whose  garmeut.3  are  stained  with  the  blood  ot  the  joor  natural  and  complete  accordance  with  this  original  have  volunteered  to  write  such  a  letter  as  Mr.  Pey- 
Africau.  For,  iuasinuch  as  they  have  not  only  not  de."tone  0f  mind,  she  is  now  the  very  first  of  those  who  ton  has  done,  in  almost  open  defence  of  an  unhal- 
nounced  this  colossal  iniquity— the  most  gigantic  of  a80r;be  ber  marvelous  fame  to  the  ripeness  of  the  lowed  system,  which  even  Jefferson — a  slaveholder 
the  present  day  but  have  become  its  apologists  and  wolJjd  for  tbe  subject  on  which  she  spoke,  as  she  himself —trembled  to  oontemplate,  and  has  left  on 
Wved  in  Jfieguil’t  of  American  Slavery  We  do  noi  8ay8'  “because  she  could  not  help  it;”  and  her  recordthese  memorable  words  in  relation  to  Slavery 
see  how  any  enlightened  and  conscientious  Christian,  persistence  ijj  this  view  ID  the  midst  of  such  “  I  trenftflle  ,fpr  my  country, ,/iy hen  T  remember  . that, 

concerned  for  the  honour  of  his  Master,  aud  feeling  for  an  intoxicating  whirl  of  success  of  every  kind  as  God  is  just,  and  that  Ho  ha^  no  attribute  which  can 
the  woes  and  wretchedness  of  his  brethren  iu  bonds,  would  have  turned  almost  any  other  head,  marks  take  part  with  hs.” 

could  enjoy  ohurch  communion  with  the  systematic  her  as  a  greater  woman  than  all  the  genius  of  all"  lt  is  s'ad  tb  know  that  Irishmen  in  Anierica  are 
and  deliberate  abettors  of  Slavery.  Nor,  indeed,  can  the  women  who  ekOr  lived  oould  have  made  her,  too  apt  to  take  sides  With  the  oppressor.  They  fly 
we  conceive  it  possible  that  any  Christian,  acting  up  without  her  honest  simplicity.  We  beg  to  call  the  away  from  what  they  consider  political  persecution, 
to  the  high  and  holy  principles  which  he  professes,  can  attention  of  observers  aud  critics  to  this.  Some  are  aud  social  wrongs,  in  their  own  land,  and  in  the 


ote  ,to  put  the  paper  on  th 
.8  one  of  great  delicacy, 
sries  destined  to  become 
e  hoi)  by  an  exceedingly  t 
•rong  votes  on  this  subject  v 
to  take  a  violent  course  in 


to  tbe  high  and  holy  principles  which  he  professes,  can  attention  of  observers  and  critics  to  this,  home  are  aud  social  wrongs,  in  their  own  land,  and  in  the 
have  any  satisfaction  in  the  society  of  Buch  persons,  trying  to  make  out  that  she  is  saucy,  and  selfish,  land  of  the  stj-anger  they  yhrew  .themseives  intp  the 
even  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  ’  ftnd  a£fected,  because,  in' their  practised  judgment,  arras  of  the  man-stealer,  and  the  woman-whipper, 

An  elaborate  statement  of  facts  should  be  sent  in  she  must  he'so,  after  her  year  of  unequalled  feminiue  and  the  cradle-plunderer,  and  Rev.  A.  ).  Poyton, 
to  the  Advertiser.  The  real  difficulties  of  the  Slavery  fame.  Some  any  'that  if  she  is1  not  eicigeante  how,  P.P.,  Blkrney,  joins  in  the  unholy  crusade, 
question  should  be  stated;  the  nioe  distinctions  she  soon  will  be— for  the  same  excellent  reason.  Would  to  God  that  my  countrymen  werenot  only 


'here  are  many  such  dealing, to  be  sin  ;  and  many  would  so  construe 
owerful  bodies,  the,  rules  of  our  body.  But  in  slave  States,  church 
uuous  tie.  One  members  can  find,  almost  always,  sufficient  apology 
mid  throw  them  for  such  trading,  with  impunity,  without  in  any 
this  ease,  would  way  affeoting.tbeir  social  or  religious  standing. 
Church  desire.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  an  increasing  num- 
has  been  wise,  ber  of  iclergy,  laity*  and  conferences  among  us  are 
rant  to  take  tbe  being  findoceived  about  the  humbug  of  holding 
:.  Lt  would  be  slaves  for  their  gqod,  and  are  demanding  our  rule 
h  respect,  even  to  be  sq  altered  as  tfi  exclude  slaveholders  altogether, 
sembly.  '  When  the  church  shall  adopt  such  a  rule,  Slavery 

ipectful  disposi-  must  cease,  for,  with  all  her  defects,  the  ehuroh  has 


l  the  vides  “ proper  safeguards  of  persons  and  property by  tion  of  the  paper  would'  furnish  a  good  opportunity  8MU  a  moral  power  tnat  oau  put 

iper,  enacting  that  a  .slave  shall  possess  no  property,  and  for  a  wise  and  paternal  advice  to  the  Presbyteries  all  villames,’ American  Slavery, 

i  ton,  that  his  person  shall  be  a  vendible  article.  “Civil  on  this  subject.  It  may  he  made  the  occasion  of  ac-  May  that  )ay  soon  come,  is  tt 
freedom  ”  is  seoured  by  a  law  which  declares  that  if  tion  which  may  heal  a  wide-spread  evil.  There  are  brother, 

only  any  free  negroes  shall  return  into  the  nation,  "■they  individuals  and  members  tbat  feel  deeply  tried  by  — Christian  Press.  •- 


DEATH  OF  ONE  OF  THE  EDMUNDSON  GIRLS. 

Fvlessks  Editors  :  On  Thursday  evening  of  this 
ek,  I  attended  the  tnneral  of  Miss  Mary  Edmund- 
j  at  the  church  in  this  place.  President  Finney 
beached  the  funeral  sermon.  The  associations  con- 
eoted  with  the  ocoasion  rendered  it  deeply  solemn, 
■rahe  was  a  coloured  girl,  and  the  same  whose  past 
1  and  painful  history,  together  with  that  ot  her 
'  Jfctort,  taU,. 


NATION AL  ANTI-SLAVERY  STANDARD,  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1853. 


The  Illinois  Black  Law— For  this  infamous  en¬ 
actment  that  now  lies  festering  to  death,  of  its  own 
inherent  corruption,  on  the  pages  of  the  statute  book 
of  this  State,  even  the  plausible  apology  plead  for  it, 
“  down  in  Egypt,"  and  on  the  line,  is  proven  to  be 
Without  a  shadow  of  existence.  For  the  sweeping 
clauses  that  consign  free  men,  on  free  soil,  to  be 
hoisted  upon  an  auction-block  and  sold  into  bondage 
hern  that  a  law  thus  stringent 


ls  of  the 


r  llJC  “  Key  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  ----- 
will,  perhaps,  generally  recollect  it.  bhe  and  her 
“Mater  were^  among  the  unfortunate  company  that 
(attempted  to  make  their  escape  from  fishing  on 
fCity,  on  the  Pearl ;  but  were  retaken  and  sold  tothe 
•Slave  Trader,  carried  to  New  Orleans  and  then 
Jfcack  again  to  Alexandria,  where  thanks  to  the  noble 
IffortsofEev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  raising  foods 
to  purchase  them  at  the  solicitation  of  their  poor 
did  sorrow-stricken  father,  they  were  reclaimed. 

"  Mrs.  Stowe  sent  the  two  sisters  to  this  place  last 
4summ‘er  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  educated- 
They  baf  e  been  here  eversince,  living  ni  Prof.  Cowles 
family.  After  Mary  was  taken  sick,  word  was  sent 
jo  her  parents,  and  the  father— whose  life  had  been 
— Ina  of  continual  sorrow— came  out  in  time  to  see  his 
i/child  die.  Before,  he  had  seen  her  m  the  hands  of 

Jbhe  trader,  her  heart  crushed  and  bleeding 
was-  unfeellbgly  forced  from  his  sight.  No 
eame,”  in  the  expressive  language  of  President 
JFinney,  “  to  see  her  off  to  Heaven." 

F  I  have  seldom  had  mv  feelings  more  deeply  moved, 
ir  mv  indication  more  thoroughly  aroused  against 
Lie  awful  sin  of  Slavery,  than  as  I  sat  in  the  church 
™  last  Thursday  evening  and  contemplated  the 
fcrrowful  spectacle,  and  painful  history  ot  the  aged 
ifcther  and  sorrowing  sister,  then  about  to  follow  the 
ling  afflicted  and  sorely  tried  one  to  the  grave 
'  What  gave  additional  point  to  the  occasion,  was 
the  fact  that  a  letter  had  been  received  the  evening 
before  Mary’s  death,  bringing  the  sad  intelligence 
that  a  brother  had  just-been  sold  into  the  hopeless 
bondage  of  the  far  South.  That  letter  was  read  in 
the  presence  of  the  dying  girl  immediately  on  its 
being  opened,  and  before  its  sad  message  was  known 
to  the  reader.  It  was  a  thorn  that  deeply  pierced 
her  heart.  Her  anguish  issaid  to  have  been  intense. 
Slavery  had  blighted  and  cursed  her  while  living, , 


State  from  being  overrun  with  negroes, 
appears  by  returns  from  the  southern  counties,  m- 
iluding  Sangamon,  that  from  1845  to  1850,  there 
was  an  actual  decrease  of  127  persons  of  colour, 
while  the  increase  of  whites  in  the  same  period,  and 
in  the  same  counties,  was  48,765.— N.  W.  Christian 
Advocate — Chicago. 


Mob  Law  in  Virginia. — The  back  hone  of  the 
mob  spirit  in  Virginia  has  been  broken  at  last,  and 
by  a  Quaker.  It  will  be  recollected  by  some  that, 
several  years  ago,  John  Cornett,  a  slaveholder,  bailed 
an  Abolitionist  named  Bacon,  accused  of  some  crime 
—of  tampering  with  the  slaves,  we  believe.  For 
this  Cornett,  though  a  slaveholder,  was  taken  by  a 
mob,  tied  up  to  a  tree  and  severely  whipped.  The 
mob  also  endeavoured  to  make  him  promise  to  sell 
his  slaves  and  leave  the  State.  Cornett  brought  a 
suit  against  the  mob,  but  the  Court  which  was  to 
try  was  broken  up  by  another,  headed  by  the  She¬ 
riff.  Rev.  Jesse  McBride  now  writes  to  the  Wesleyan 
that  a  friend  infor  ms  him  that  Cornett  “  has  brought 
La  suit  against  more  than  fifty  of  the  (last)  mob ; 
some  of  them  have  run  off,  others  of  them  are  trying 
to  sell  and  leave  the  country  before  the  suit  oomes 
on.  The  mob  has  lost  the  power,  and  is  put  down. 
F’riend  Cornett  has  taken  all  his  slaves  to  Ohio,  and 
freed  them."  . _ _ 


ii  came  in  its  hideousness  to  mock  and  ago¬ 
nize  her  when  dying. 

Poor  girl!  Her  life  has  been  one  of  ternb-e 
gloom.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  infernal  abuses 
Slavery  has  heaped  upon  her  ;  notwithstanding  its 
ceaseless  efforts  to  crush  her  body  and  damn  her 
Boul,  she  died  a  Christian.  Though  a  professedly  Iree 
government  allowed  her  body  to  be  trampled  in  the 
dust,  Jesus  was  the  friend  of  her  spirit. 

As  I  witnessed  the  deep  and  almost  overpowering 
agony  of  poor  old  Paul,  the  father,  and  Emeline,  her 
sister,  as  their  minds  seemed  compelled  to  gather  up 
all  their  life-long  sorrow  and  unite  it  with  their 
present  bereavement,  I  felt  like  crying  out  from  the 
bottom  of  my  soul,  Oh  God !  how  long  shall  the 
almighty  weight  and  curse  of  Slavery  ^crush  andj  The  Effect 


Preaching  and  Practice.— The  West  Tennessee 
Democrat  is  horrified  by  the  impiety  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
whom  it  sets  down  as  a  dangerous  infidel.  In  a  late 
article  the  paper  styles  her  book  a  “  fling  at  the 
Christian  religion  in  general,  and  Southern  Method- 

tn  in  particular.” 

The  pious  and  zealous  editor  waxes  wroth  at  the 
inhumanity  of  such  a  publication;  hut  he  has  no 
comment  upon  the  following,  which  appears  in  the 
e  number  of  his  paper*: 

Bloodhounds.— I  have  two  of  the  finest  dogs  lor 
•atching  negroes  in  the  South-West.  They  can 
take  the  trail  twelve  hours  after  the  negro  has  passed, 
and  catch  him’with  ease.  I  live  just  four  miles 
l-south-west  of  B Oliver,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Boliver  to  Whitesville.  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to 
catch  runaway  negroes.  «  David  Turner. 

“  March.  2,  1853  " 

It  may  he  that  David  makes  no  more  pretence  to 
Christianity  than  the  other  two  animals  ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pious  editor’s  standard,  he  might 


deacon  or  elder — on  Sundays. 


c.iiiiguuj  ».v»tKw>j  — . . . . 7-v  .1  J.HE  MIU.1  ui  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE 

tear  into  bleeding  strings ,  the  hearts  of  the  poor  .  Market. — We  recommend  tho  following  paragraph 
How  long  will  civilized  men,  aye,  more,  men  who  tQ  tbe  not;ee  0f  those  ot  our  churches  who  fellow- 
profess  to  he  Christians ,  .aid  in  upholding,  by  their  ihi  with  the  8iaveh0lders  : 


votes,  the  great  and  damnable  iniquity  of  American 
Slavery.  Yours,  fee. 

— Cleveland  True  Democrat. 


Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  in  Alabama  —  The  writer  of 
the  following  letter  sends  us  his  name  and  address  : 

“ - ,  Alabama,  May  8th,  1853. 

“To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post : 

“ I  have  just  finished  a  perusal  of  ‘Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.’  I  read  every  word  to  my  wife.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  to  you  her  feelings.  She  is  an 
Alabamian ;  I  a  Virginian,  by  birth.  We  are  slave¬ 
holders.  The  moment  the  steamer  with  George 
Harris  and  Eliza,  his  wife,  touched  the  Canada  shore, 
three  shouts  tor  liberty,  to  the  tops  of  our  voices, 
■  rent  the  air. 

“Every  man,  woman  and  child,  White  and  blaek, 
in  the  southern  States,  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  portrait  which  Mrs.  Stowe,  God  bless 
her !  has  drawn  of  Slavery.  One  of  not  the  least 
excellencies  of  the  book  is,  that  a  Christian,  of  tho 
highest  style,  standing  side  bv  side  with  Wilberforce 
and  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  leads  the  reader  by  the 
hand  through  the  habitations  of  cruelty  that  lie  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes.  He  or  she  can  then  draw  a  contrast 
between  the  Christian  and  a  mistress  aDd  mother, 
•  who  was  some  years  since  a  near  neighbour  of 
whop  'SM&lpt.D  |H 


_  c  uo  wuuiu  eouiess  th'fit  Slavery 

Is  one  of  the  works  of  the  devil  which  Christ 
manifested  in  the  flesh  to  destroy. 

“  In  my  opinion,  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  is  destined 
to  have  a  greater  influence  for  good  than  any  one 
single  book  that  has  been  published  since  the  close 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Mrs.  Stowe,  if  I  may  so" 
speak,  is  an  impersonation  of  our  Saviour,  going  about 
doing  good.  The  reader  at  once  penetrates  the  deep 
meaning  of  the  parable  of  the  servant  that  took  his 
fellow- servant  by  the  throat,  who  owed  him  a  few 
pence ;  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  ended  her  book  just  as 
Bhe  should  have  done.  She  has  suggested  no  plan  of 
emancipation  further  than  the  example  of  young 
George  Shelby  goes.  She  has  left  the  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  just  where  St.  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  Phi¬ 
lemon,  left  it,  on  the  slave-owner. 

“  Our  warmest  thanks  and  best  wishes  to  Mrs. 
Stowe,  whom  generations  unborn  will  rise  up  and 
call  ‘  blessed.’  Very  respectfully,  &o  "  ” 

Post,  May  24.  , 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  %  Lie. — We  oommend  the 
following,  from  the  Herman  (Mo.)  Wachenblat,  a 
German  paper,  to  the  consideration  of  those  moral 
Northerners  who  are  disposed  to  join  in  the  cry  that 
‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 1  is  a  grossly  exaggerated  story : 

“  In  the  neighbouring  .town  of  Union  a  cause  has 
just  been  tried  of  which  the  material  facts  are  these  : 
A  man,  who  had  hired  a  female  slave,  lost  a  $10 
bill,  and  could  only  account  for  the  loss  on  tbe  sup¬ 
position  that  the  woman  had  stolen  it.  He  com¬ 
plained  to  her  owner,  who  charged  her  with  the 
theft,  and  she  most  explicitly  denied  it,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  protest  her  entire  innocence.  The  barbarian 
of  an  owner  then  bent  her  hands  backwards,  tied 
them  to  her  feet,  and  dashed  cold  water  down  upon 
her  She  however,  persevered  in  asserting  her  inno-. 
eence,  and  was  finally  released  without  having  made 
a  confession.  She  was  finally  sent  hack  to  him  who 
had  hired  her,  who  flogged  her  with  a  green  hickory 
stick  until  the  stiok  was  split  to  pieces — still  no  con¬ 
fession.  After  the  flogging  she  seized  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  escape,  and  crawled  on  her  hands  and 
feet  into  the  bushes,  where  she  was  soon  after  found 
dead.  Her  entire  back  from  the  neck  downward 
was  one  single  wound,  and  an  examination  showed 
that  both  lungs  and  liver  were  fatally  injured  by 
the  blows  she  had  received.  Her  murderer  was  ar¬ 
rested,  tried  by  a  jury  of  free  and  enlightened  citi¬ 
zens,  and — acquitted.  It  was  only,  a  ‘  nigger J  ease." 

Education  in  Virginia.— The  f  ollowing  noticeable 
paragraph  appears  in  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Beacon  .- 

“  The  officers  made  a  descent  yesterday  upon  a 
negro  school  kept  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stone 
bridge,  by  a  Mrs.  Douglass  and  her  daughter,  and 
the  teachers,  together  with  their  sable  pupils, 
taken  before  bis  Honour. 

They  acknowledged  their  guilt,  but  pleaded  igno- 
ranoe  ot  the  law,  and  were  discharged  upon  a  pro¬ 
mise  to  do  so  no  more.  The  law  of  the  State  im¬ 
posing  a  fine  of  $100  and  imprisonment  for  six 
months  for  such  offences ,  is  positive  and  allows  of  no 
discretion  in  the  committing  magistrate.” 

The  Philadelphia  Register  says  : 

“  We  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ladies 
alluded  to,  and  our  statements  are  baaed  on  actual 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Mrs.  Douglass  is  a  South¬ 
erner,  by  birth,  education,  and  feeling,  and  has 
always  resided  in  the  South.  She  has  been,  if  she 
is  not  now,  a  slaveholder,  and  possesses  all  the  South¬ 
ern  prejudice  against  the  North,  and  Northern  Abo¬ 
litionism  in  particular.  So  far  as  these  matters  are 
concerned,  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  de- 
leotable  city  of  Norfolk  who  oan  excel  her.  At  the 
same  time,  she  is  a  woman  whose  heart  is  as  open  as 
the  day  to  every  benevolent  work,  and  whose  chari¬ 
table  nature  is  worthy  of  the  profoundest  reverence.” 

Her  “  negro  school,”  as  it  is  called,  arose  from  her 
practice  of  giving  verbal  instructions  to  certain 
coloured  children  who  gathered  about  her  door.  1 
This  praotica  became  regular,  and  has  eoutinued  I 
about  a  year,  it  seems.  In  doing  so,  she  has  involved  , 
herself  in  what  the  Virginians  call  “  guilt,”  for  I 
which  she  and  her  daughter  were  liable  to  six 
months’  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  each.  The  peculiar  institution  is  a  great 
institution.  Thaf-s  a  fact  .—Commonwealth. 


The  Fort  Gibson  (Mississippi)  Herald  thinks 
that  the  disadvantages  of  religious  instruction  to 
slaves  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  its  favourable  eftect  on  the  prices  at 
market.  It  has  been  kqown  to  make  a  difference  of 
eight  or  ten  per  cent.” 

Northern  professors^believing  Slavery  justified  by 
the  Bible,  can  now  msert  a  new  clause  in  their 
daily  (!)  prayers,  to  wit,  the  conversion  ol  slaves 
intended  for  the  market.  It  will  not  only  be  for 
the  glory  of  God,  hut  will  add  from  eight  to  ten  peT 
cent  to  the  pockets  of  their  owners ! — Dowell  Ameri- 


Iretty  Conclusive— The  New  York  Nationals 
Democrat  speaking  of  the  position  of  the  Hunkers 
and  Barnburners  of  that  State,  says,  “  We  must 
become  Abolitionists  or  they  must  give  up  Abolitionism , 
iLWtJ  -rPTte  if°rtver’)  That  is  about  what 
the  boy  said  when  he  fell  into  the  river-he  must 
either  swim  out,  drown,  or  stay  in  and  float.— Lowell 


Decidedly  Rich. — There  is  one  paper 
Union  which  defends  the  action  of  Gov.  Lane,  of 
New  Mexico,  in  taking  possession  of  the  Mecilla 
Valley.  That  paper  is  the  Fairfidd  (S.”C.)  Herald, 
acd  the  following  paragraph  from  it  is  worthy  of 
attention  of  readers  in  Massachusetts,  as  it  refers 
directly  to  them  : 

“  We  go  in  for  the  whole  of  Mexico,  the  annexation 
of  Cuba,  and  the  eonquest  of  every  foot  of  soil  which 
oan  be  converted  to  the  use  of  slaveholders.  Uncle 
Sam  is  rich,  and  can  afford  to  buy  it ;  but  if  any 
fighting  is  to  be  done,  we  think  that  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Indiana,  should 
t0  I(Vri evo.A7 

Our  northern  military  men  oan  now  breath  freer, 
as  there  is  a  prospect  (if  the  .  South  can  manage  tc 
get  up  another  fight  with  Mexico,  for  their  owe 
benefit)  that  they  can  do  the  fighting  once  more, 
and  have  it  said  afterwards,  as  it  has  been  said,  that 
they  forfeited  their  character,  and  honour,  too. — 
Lowell  American , 


the  majority  can  be  constitutionally  changed  in  favour 
of  liberty. 

5.  That  to  assert  that  the  Constitution  is  an  Anti- 
Slavery  document,  and  that  it  was  not  designed  and 
does  not  tend,  in  any  of  its  provisions,  to  secure  slave¬ 
holders  in  their  right  of  property  in  their  slaves,  is  to 
give  the  lie  to  the  Convention  that  formed  that  instru¬ 
ment  ;  to  the  uniform  decisions  of  its  authorized  ex¬ 
pounders,  the  J udges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  to  the  uni¬ 
form  testimony  of  the  legislative  and  executive  houses 
of  the  government,  and  to  the  facts  of  history,  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  this  question. 

6.  That  those  who  thus  construe  the  Constitution, 
while  they  remain  in  the  Union,  as  parts  of  its  govern¬ 
ing  power,  are  guilty  of  treachery  to  their  slavehold¬ 
ing  confederates,  inasmuch  as  these  were  given 
derstand  that  instrument  as  favouring  and  securing 
their  rights  as  slaveholders,  and  inasmuch  as  they 
would  not  have  entered  into  the  confederacy,  had  they, 
moreover1,  thought  the  Constitution  was  to  receive  an 
Anti-Slavery  construction. 

Whereas,  in  his  recent  discussion  with  Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips,  Horace  Mann  declares  that  an  oath,  to  support 
the  Constitution  is  to  be  received  as  Gad,  being  a  party 
to  the  oath,  sees  it  to  be  understood  by  the.  person 
making  it ;  therefore, 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  enter  our  earnest  protest 
against  such  a  constrction  of  oaths,  as  a  sanction  of  the 
principle  of  mental  reservation. 

8.  Resolved,  That  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
on  actually  means  just  what  the  party  making  it  in 

tends  that  the  party  for  whose  benefit  it  is  made  shall' 
receive  it. 

9.  Resolved,  That  to  .give  our  oath  to  slaveholders, 
that  w!  will  help  them  execute  the  Constitution  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Slavery,  provided  they,  having  the  majority, 
shall  so  interpret  it,  and  then  to  violate  opr  oath  when 
they  actually  do  get  the  majority,  and  do  thus  construe 
it,  is  to  swear  to  do  what  we  have  no  intention  of 
doing,  and  thus  to  commit  perjury  with  intent  to  de¬ 
ceive. 

Mr.  Wright  spoke  at  some  length  in  support  of  these 
resolutions. 

James  N.  Buffum  inquired  if  Abolitionists  and 
Free  Soilers  did  not  stand  on  precisely  the1  same  foot¬ 
ing,  with  regard  to  agreeing  to  execute  and  obey  the 
laws,  or  suffering  the  penalty  of  disobedience, 

Mr.  Wright  replied,  that  the  Free  Soiler,  by  his 
vote,  agrees  that  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  shall  be 
executed  as  the  slaveholders  wish,  if  they  [the  slave¬ 
holders]  get  the  majority.  The  Abolitionist  .agrees  to 
no  such  thing,  and  refuses  to  become  a  partner  to  any 
such  arrangenent. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  wished  to  append 
another  resolution  to  Mr.  Wright’s  series,  to  tin 
that  we  have  no  right  to  live  in  this  country, 
cannot  do  so  without  paying  taxes,  &c.,  and  so  helping 
support  the  Constitution  and  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wright  objected  to  this,  as  it  related  to 
tirely  different  point,  and,  however  intended,  its  effect 
is  to  divert  attention  from  the  point  of  the  resolutions 
already  offered.  Let  Mr  D.  present  his  resolution, 

I  he  wishes,  in  an  independent  and  separate  form. 

Mr.  Davis  reiterated  his  former  position,  and  said 
Free  Soilers  were  involved,  by  voting,  in  the  guilt 
Slavery,  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  children  were  equally 
,  by  the  use  of  the  post-office,  paying  ti 
Charles  C.  Burleigh,  in  an  able  and  logical 
speech,  answered  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
leigh  argued  the  pro-slavery  character;  ofthe  United 
States  Constitution  and  Government. 

Rev.  David  4.  Wasson,  of  Groveland,  maintained 
that,  whatever  pro-slavery  be  in  the  United  States 
Constitution,  still,  by  voting  under  the  Constitution, 
he  did  npt  support  those  evil  things  to  which,  by  the 
very  conditions  of  Ms  vote,  he  was  known  to  be  opposed, 
A  Free  Soil  vote,  said  he,  is  known  everywhere ”as 
vote  against  Slavery,  and  the  person  giving  it  cannot 
be  understood  by  any  intelligent  man  as  an  accomplice 
with  slaveholders.  As  on  illustration  of  his  meani 


Motional  Slankrt. 


%*  All  communications  for  the  paper,  and  letters 
relating  to  its  pecuniary  concerns  should  be  addressed 
to  Sydney  Howard  Gay ,  JVew-York. 

fit  Donations  to  the  Treasury  of  the  AMERICAN 
ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY  may  be  forwarded  to 
Francis  Jackson,  Treasurer,  at  Boston;  or  to 
Sydney  Howard  Gay,  JVew-York. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1858. 


We  give  below  the  portion  which  has  reached 
of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  which-  was  held 
Boston,  last  week.  More  should  have  come  to  hand 
on  Wednesday  morning,  but,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  our  expectations  were  disappointed.  O  u 
Boston  correspondent  has  sent  us  part  ol  a,  letter 
but  as  the  rest  cannot  arrive  until  the  very  hour 
when  our  form  must  go  to  press,  our  readers  : 
wait  as  patiently  as  they  can  for  his  racy  Commen¬ 
tary  upon  the  Convention  and  its  doings.  They  can¬ 
not  regret  this  delay  more  Bincerely  than  we  do. 

We  learn,  through  private  letters  and  the  state¬ 
ments  of  friends  who  were  present,  that  the  Conven¬ 
tion  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  that  has  been 
held  for  many  years. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

ANTI-SLAVERY  CONVENTION. 

The  twentieth  annual  JVew  England  Anti- Slavery 
Convention  assembled  in  the  Melodeon,  Boston, 
Wednesday,  May  25,  and  was  called  to  order,  at 
o’olock,  by  Francis  Jackson,  President  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

On  motion,  the  following  persons  were  ohosen  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  nominate  officers  of  this  Convention :  Samuel 
May,  Jr.,  John  T.  Hilton,  and  John  M.  Spear. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  John  M.  Spear,  of  Boston. 

While  the  Committee  on  the  organization  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  were  out,  Henry  C.  Wright  asked  leave  to  offei 
the  following  resolutions : 

I  •  Resolved,  That  to  vote  under  the  Constitution  of  | 
the  United  States  is  to  vote  for  that  Constitution,  and 
for  every  principle  and  measure  therein  contained. 

Whereas,' the  Constitution  provides  (1)  that  human 
beings  may  be  represented  as  property  in  the  govern¬ 
ment— (2.)  that  they  may  he  seized  and  reduced  to 
Slavery  on  each  and  every  foot  of  territory  over  which 
the  government  holds  jurisdiction— and  (3)  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  government  may  be  used  to  prevent 
slaves  from  gaining  their  liberty  by  flight  or  by  arms  ; 
therefore, 

2.  Resolved,  That  all  who  vote  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  vote  for  these  provisions  jr 
favour  of  Slavery,  and  against  Liberty. 

Whereas,  slaveholders  are  component  parts  of  this 

confederacy,  and  have  a  right  to  an  equal  share  i _ 

offices,  its  honours  and  emoluments  ;  and  whereas,  the 
government  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  majority 
Bhall  rule ;  therefore, 

8.  Resolved,  That  all  who  vote  under  the  Constitu- 

on,  vote  for  the  slaveholders’  right  to  obtain  that  ma¬ 
jority,  and  thus  to  get  the  control  of  the  government, 
and  to  wield  it  for  the  support  and  perpetuity  of  Slavery 
to  the  full  extent  of  what  they  deem  their  constitutional 
power. 

4.  Resolved,  That  all  such  voterB,  by  entering  into 
a  political  union  with  slaveholders,  virtually  pledge 
themselves  to  them,  that  if  they  do  get  the  control  of 
the  government,  in  a  constitutional  way,  they  will  not 
resist  the  execution  of  any  law  they,  as  the  majority, 
shall  see  fit  to  pass  in  favour  of  Slavery  ;  but  that  they 
will  obey  it,  or  peacefully  submit  to.  any  penalty  until 


ride  in  it,  he  must  not  Only  give  the  usual  sum 
money,  but  mast  also  kiss  the  driver’s 
tainly  should  refuse  to  do  any  such  thing ,  at  the  end 
of  the  ride,  and  should  hold  himself  under 

Stephen  S.  Foster,  of  Worcester,  at  the  close 
Mr.  Wasson’s  speech,  said  he  would  like 
questions  of  the  last  speaker — to  Which  Mr.  Wasson 
readily  assented.  Mr.  Foster  said.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  if,  previous  to  entering  the  omnibus,  he  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  to  kiss  the  toe  Of  the  driver, 
would  he  take  this  oath,  provided  he  did  not  mean  to 
do  the  thing?  Again— How  is  it  to  be  known,  by  the 
other  voters  all  over  the  country,  what  parts  of  the 
Constitution  the  gentleman  means  to  support  ? 

To  the  last  question,  Mr.  Wasson  said  that  it  must 
be  known,  all  over  the  country,  that  every  Free  Soil 
vote  is  a  vote  against  Slavery,  and  against  every  pro- 
slavery  provision  In  the  Constitution.  To  the  first 
question,  Mr.  Wasson,  it  is  believed,  did  not  reply  ;  if  | 
so,  it  was  no o  understood. 

C.  Bramhall,  of  Boston,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  j 
Mr.  Wasson  that  the  slaveholders  feared  Horace  Mann 
much  more  than  they  did  Mr.  Garrison,  asked  what 
Free  Soiler  had  ever  had  Jive  thousand  dollars  offered 
for  his  head,  as  was  done  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Garrison 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Garrison  said  he  saw  new  proof  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God’s  Providence,  in  that  this  very  Constitu¬ 
tion,  contrived  for  the  support  and  continuance  of  | 
31avery,  was,  by  the  discussion  it  provoked,  opening 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  to  a  more  careful  consideration  of  their  duties 
to  their  fellow  men.  Mr.  G.  argued  against  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  ballot  is  a  gift  from  God,  which  a 
man  cannot  refuse  to  use.  Mr.  G.  declared  that  every 
ballot  had,  in  fact,  a  bullet  in  it,  inasmuch  as  the  go¬ 
vernment,  to  sustain  which  it  is  given,  relies  upon 
physioal  force,  in  the  last  resort,  to  execute  its  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  G.  wondered  to  hear  Mr.  WaBson  exalt  so 
disproportionately  the  value  and  power  of  the  ballot, 
and  speaking  so  slightingly  of  talking,  of  that  weapon, 
the  tongue,  upon  which  apostles  and  reformers  had  re¬ 
lied  to  save  the  world.  Did  these  men  accomplish 
nothing  in  their  day  ?  Did  Jesus,  who  had  no  ballot, 
effect  nothing  ?  And  the  apostles  ?  And  Luther  and 
his  unenfranchised  associates  ?  Did  not  all  these  men 
glory  in  the  power  which  lay  in  the  foolishness  of  | 
preaching  ? 

Voted,  To  refer  the  resolutions,  presented  by  H.  C 
Wright,  to  the  Business  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  the  organization  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  through  John  M.  Spear,  reported  the  following  as 
the  officers  of  the.Convention  : 

President— Wendell  Phillips. 

Vice-Presidents — Edmund  Quinoy,  Dedham  ;  Charles 
Lenox  Remond, Salem ;  Francis  Jackson, Boston;  John 
T.  Sargent,  Boston ;  J.  M.  Flint,  Randolph,  Vt. ;  Peter 
Libby,  Buxton,  Me  ;  Daniel  Mitchell,  Pawtucket, ,R. 

I  ;  Eliza  J.  Kenny,  Salem  ;  John  T.  Hilton,  Brighton. 

Assistant  Secretaries — Samuel  J.  May,  Jr.,  Boston  ; 
Alonzo  J.  Grover,  Abington. 

Business  Committee— Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Parker 
Pillsbury,  Stephen  S.  Foster,  Bailie  Holley,  Charles  C. 
Burleigh,  Andrew"  T.  Foss,  Henry  C.  Wright,  Luoy 
Stone,  Thomas  Haskell. 

Finance  Committee — James  N.  Buffum,  Nathaniel 
B.  Spooner,  Joshua  T.  Everett,  Elbridge  Sprague, 
Joseph  Merrill. 

The  foregoing  were  unanimously  ohosen  as  the  officers 
of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Samuel  May,  Jr., 

Voted,  That  the  hours  of  meeting  be  10  o’clock,  A. 
M.,  2  3-4  P.  M.,  and  7  1-2  in  the  evening. 

Adjourned  to  the  afternoon. 


Henry  C.  Wright,  after  reading  the  resolutions, 
said  he  would  oooupy  a  few  moments,  while  the 
audience  were  assembling,  in  explaining  the  positions 
taken  in  the  resolutions.  It  would  be  seen  that  the 
first  resolution  affirmed  the  doctrine  that  to  vote  under 
the  Constitution  was  to  vote  for  the  Constitution,  on 


principle  that  the  Constitution  is  the  bill  of  instruc- 
from  the  voters  to  their  representatives:  The 
voters  were  the  governing  power  of  the  nation,  and 
every  man  who  votes  at  the  polls  is  bound  to  uphold 
governing  power.  The  Constitution  is  his  bill  of 
instructions  to  his  representatives— the  President.,  the 
Supreme  Court;  and  Congress.  The  Constitution  tells 
them  within  what  limits  they  are  to  keep,  in  their  offi¬ 
cial  capacity.  He  did  not  mean  that  the  Constitution 
to  be  a  law  of  life  to  the  persons,  in  their  private 
capacity,  hut  that  it  was  a  bill  of  instructions  for  them 
follow  in  their  offioial  capacity.  If  this  construction 
naught,  the  very  idea  of  a  constitutional  go¬ 
vernment  is  absurd. 

is  stated  there  in  the  forenoon,  that  each  man 
interpret  that  Constitution  according  to  his  own 
conscience,  and  then  vote  only  for  so  much  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  his  own  conscience  approved.  Well,  his 
friend  gave  one  set  of  instructions  to  his  agent — his 
conscience  allows  one  thing ;  Mr.  Maun  allows  another  ; 
Mr.  Sumner  allows  another.  Each  voter  gives  his  own 
construction  of  the  document  to  his  agent,  and  de¬ 
mands  that  he  shall  execute  his  instructions,  and  no 
if  he  executes  more  than  his  instructions,  the 
s  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  what  his  agent 
does  over  and  above  his  instructions !  This,  they 
would  see,  annihilates  the  very  idea  of  constitutional 
government.  -Government  was  just  this:  the  voters 
the  governing  power.  Not  being  able  to  meet  to 
carryout  their  ideas  of  government  in  a  body,  they 
choose  agents  to  do.  it  for  them,  and  write  down  how 
far  they  are  to  go.  Now  comes  Up  the  agent,  and  says 
istituents,  ‘  Who  is  to  interpret  this  Constitu- 
ffieV  and  that  was  the  question  he  (Mr. 
Wright)  would  have  his  friend  Spooner  or  the  friend 
who  spoke  in  the  morning  (Rev.  Mr.  Wasson)  answer. 
Who  was  to  interpret  the  Constitution  ?  Was  each  in¬ 
dividual  to  interpret  it  ?  Was  the  agent  to  interpret  it 
for  himself  alone  ?  Or  would  they  provide  the  inter¬ 
preter  to  decide  what  the  Constitution  means,  and  then 
hold  their  agent  to  abide  by  it  ?  The  latter  was  the 
plan  this  nation  had  adopted.  The  Constitution,  in  one 
elaborate  and  judicially  worded  articles, 
defihes  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  expressly 
lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that,  in  all  cases,  the  defci- 
of  that  Court  shall  be  final.  The  business  of  their 
agent,  the  Executive,  was  to  execute  the  decision  of 
their  authorized  expounder,  the  Supreme  Court ;  and 
■unless  they  adopted  that  rule  of  action,  they  annihi¬ 
lated  the  government.  He  repeated, ^he  business  of 
the  Executive  was  to  exeoute  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
premo  Court,  and  none  other  ;  because  if  they  author¬ 
ized  him  to  give  his  own  decision,  they  must  confer 
upon  him  discretionary  power,  and  the  government 
would  be  turned  into  a  despotism. 

Rev.  David  A.  Wasson,  of  Groveland,  said  that 
there  had  been  some  difference  of  opinion  manifested  in 
the  morning,  in  reference  to  the  position  Of  Mr  Gid- 
dings.  He  had  since  looked  over  his  speeches,  and 
found  a  declaration  which  he  thought  different  from  the 
interpretation  put  upon  his  (Mr.  G.’s)  views,  by  some 
of  the  other  speakers.  He  then  quoted  Mr.  Giddings, 
the  effect  that,  in  the  last  resort,  he  would  appeal  to 
the  God  of  battles  rather  than  give  up  a  fugitive  ;  that 
a  man  of  peace,  hut  no  non-resistant,  and  would 
sooner  have  the  ashes  of  his  hearth  deluged  with  blood 
than  that  a  fugitive  slave  should  be  torn  from  its  pro¬ 
tection  and  sent  back  to  bondage. 

Henry  C.  Wright  *  remarked  that  perhaps  he  could 
State  Mr.  Giddings’  position.  That  gentleman  had 
cently  published,  in  Ohio,  several  articles,  in  which  he 
gives  his  definition  Of  the  powers  of  the  Constitution 
touching  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  He  says,  that  when 
the  Marshal,,  or  any  other  authorized  agent, 

Jefferson  (the  town  in  which  he  resides)  in  pursuit  of  a 
runaway  Blave,  and  asks  his  assistance,  he  is  under 
obligations  to  obey  him ;  when  he  comes  and  forbids 
him  to  entertain  a  fugitive  slave,  he  is  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  obey.  But  when  the  agent  comes,  and  says, 


protest  him. 

Mr.  Wasson  said  that  seemed  quite  oonclusii 
gard  to  the  opinion  Off  Mr.  Giddings,  and  he  was  willing 
to  pass  it  by.  In  the  morning,  he  had  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  certain  evils  being  allowed  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  perfectly  foreign  to  its  spirit,  he  might  right¬ 
fully  use  the  powers  which  that  instrument  recognised 
as  invested  in  him,  provided  he  did  it  under  protest 
reference  to  the  evil.  It  had  been  replied,  that  this 
was  recognising  the  old  principle  of  ‘  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come,’  Mr.  Garrison  had  said  that  he  (Mr. 
W.)  advocated  sinning  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
a  good  result.  But  the  very  point  was,  whether  that 
is  sinning.  He  did  not  say  that  ho  would  do  so  much 
evil  that  he  might  bring  about  such  a  good;  but  he 
asked  if  this  use  of  a  right  recognised  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  sin ;  and  it  was  not  by  bringing  up  that  old 
principle  that  he  could  be  silenced. 

The  Constitution  had  made  no  evil.  If  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  given  it  no  recognition  whatever,  the  wrong 
would  have  remained.  We  needed  a  government  for 
purposes  which  had  no  connection  with  Slavery.  In 
the  process  of  the  formation  of  that  Government,  the 
element  of  Slavery  came  in  to  disturb  them.  Very 
weakly  and  wrongfully,  as  he  thought,  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  had  consented  to  exercise  towards  th hi 
evil  a  certain  tolerance:  He  did  not  think  that  it  could 
be  shown  that  there  was  any  active  tolerance 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  strong  determination  not 
to  give  it  any  active  recognition. 

Now,  when  he  came  to  exercise  his  rights  as  a  citizen 
under  the  Constitution,  he  found  an  embarrassment ;  he 
found  that  it  might  be  understood  as  giving  some 
tion  to  Slavery,  while  his  very  object  in  exercising  his 
rights  was  to  put  that  evil  down.  The  question 
(said  Mr.  W  ),  is  it  a  Bin,  is  it  a  wrong  for  me  to 
what  powers  I  can  under  the  Constitution,  while  I  do 
so  under  protest  against  whatsoever  evils  it  tolerates 
He  did  not  think  it  was. 

Some  remarks  had  been  made  in  reference  to  1  mental 
reservations.’  He  agreed  with  the  resolutions  under 
discussion,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  make 
his  position  thoroughly  understood.  If  there  was  r 
for  this  man  or  the  other  to  suppose  that  in  voting 
der  the  Constitution,  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
system  of  Stevery,  then  he  was  bound  clearly  to  4e 
his  position-  But,  having  made  himself  thoroughly 
understood,  he  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  *  mental 
reservation’  in  the  matter  that  could  be  stigmatized 
Jesuitical. 

He  -regarded  it  as  a  great  loss,  as  a  great  wrong  to 
give  up  a  power  which  rightfully  belonged  to  us,  and 
which  we  exercised  against  an  evil  which  we  abhorred 
What  right  had  any  one  to  surrender  such  a  power  ? 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  Constitution  created 
that  right ;  it  only  recognised  it,  and  provided  a  form 
under  which  that  right  should  be  exercised.  The  point 
that  he  urged  was  that  we  were  under  obligation 
that  right,  so  long  as  we  could  do  so,  without  being 
practically  misunderstood,  and  that  if  we  refused 
exeroise  it,  we  committed  a  great  wrong  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  neighbour.  To  this  it  was  made  answer, 
that  the  publication  of  truth  is  the  greatest  agency 
the  world ;  that  Jesus  and  the  apostles  had  the  tongue 
alone,  that  Luther  had  no  ballot.  All  this  was  very 
true ;  but  it  remained  true,  also,  that  in  all  practical 
reforms  there  was  a  progressive  movement  from  the 
era  of  speaking  to  the  era  of  doing.  It  was  very  well 
to  resort  to  the  tongue  at  first ;  but  when  we  have  got 
public  opinion  on  our  side,  we  wanted  some  means  by 
which  that  opinion  shall  pass  into  law,  and 
the  ballot-box. 

But  the  friends  on  the  opposite  side  said,  ‘  No  !  you 
must  put  that  agency  away.’  They  throw  us 
upon  the  tongue  alone.  The  tongue  alone  would 
emancipate  the  slaves  at  the  South.  The  tongue  might 
wag  for  ever,  and  all  to  no  purpose  ;  but  the  time  must 
come — and  it  had  oome — when  the  opinion  of  men  must 
find  its  way  into  deeds.  And  now  he  asked  to  be  shown 
why  it  was  that  he  was  to  be  denied  the  use  of  a  power 
for  that  purpose  which  he  found  in  his  hands,  and 
which  was  rightfully  there  ? 

Again,  it  was  said  that  we  had  oome  out  from  the 
Whig  party,  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  Churoh, 


and  |now  it  is  time  to  come  out  from  the  State.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  here. 

The  parties  were  purely  voluntarily  and  temporary  in 
their  character — made  for  convenience  alone;  theyim 
ply  no  power  whatsoever — give  none,  take  none.  Tbe 
Churoh,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  of  that  character;  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  we  need  apply  not  for  any  powers  which 
exercise  under  it,  but  simply  for  the  moral  influence 
:an  exert.  If  he  found  that  that  moral  organization 
s  false  to  its  trust,  it  was  his  duty  to  separate  him¬ 
self  from  it.  If  he  found  that  the  Whig  party  or  the 
Democratic  party  did  not  carry  out  its  principles,  he 
should  separate  from  it,  and  seek  some  other  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  which  he  could  act.  But  the  State  was  a 
very  different  thing.  The  State  was  an  organization 
which  provided  a  form  for  the  exercise  of  powers  which 
we  had  a  right  to  exercise,  and  in  separating  ourselves 
from  the  State,  we  cripple  ourselves ;  we  cut  off  our  own 
hands  ;  we  leave  ourselves  no  faculty  but  that  of  speech. 

The  question  with  him  was,  Had  he  a  right  to  lay  down 
this  power  at  the  feet  of  men  whom  he  knew  would 
abuse  it  ?  And  when  he  saw  that  power  which  he 
ight  have  held  and  exercised  for  the  redemption  of  the 
slave  going  to  sustain  Slavery,  what  plea  should  he 
make  to  himself — how  satisfy  his  own  conscience  that 
he  had  done  his  duty  ? 

Finally,  it  was  said  that  the  Constitution  was  a  bill 
of  instructions,  and  that  there  must  be  some  harmony 
and  concord  in  the  interpretation  that  we  shall  give 
it.  He  was  not  a  lawyer,  and  could  not  say  what  was 
right  in  respeot  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitu 
tion ;  but  he  supposed  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  binding  on  the  Executive  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  acting  under  it ;  he  supposed 
it  was  not  the  law  to  the  private  citizen.  Whether,  that 
was  a  valid  distinction  or  not,  he  was  willing  to  leave 
an  open  question.  But  here  was  au  instrument  of 
which  there  were  different  interpretations.  One  class 
of  men  believed  that  it  decidedly  sustains  a  great  evil ; 
another  olass  believe  that  it  only  tolerates  this  evil, 
and  that  the  shortest  and  best  method  of  freeing  our¬ 
selves  from  that  evil  is  to  use  the  powers  we  have  under 
that'  instrument.  We  find  a  man  who  holds  this  latter  j 
opinion,  we  understand  each  other  perfectly,  and  we 
choose  him  to  represent  us.  We  do  not  choose  about 
whose  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  we  are  in 
doubt;  but  we  choose  a  man  because  we  know  he  holds 
to  a  certain  interpretation  of  that  instrument,  and  we 
never  should  elect  him  to  office  except  upon  that 
ground  ;  and  he  fully  understand  us.  Where,  then,  was 
the  great  guilt  that  had  been  talked  about  in  this  Con¬ 
vention  i  Do  we  doubt  at  all,  when  Charles  Sumner 
>  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  whether  he 
goes  as  a  pro-slavery  or  an  anti-slavery  man  ?  Did 
the  friends  there  have  any  doubt  upon  the  subjeot? 
and  had  they  not  found  his  course  just  what  they  ex¬ 
pected  ? 

There  was  a.  certain  limit  in  government  which 
be  recognised ;  and  he  maintained  that  by  his  action 
under  any  government,  he  did  not  pledge  himself  to 
iolate  his  conscience.  However  heretical  this  distinc- 
on  might  seem  to  some,  he  was  fully  persuaded  that 
was  one  which  must  be  recognised.*  He  would  say  to 
the  slaveholder,  ‘  I  will  tolerate  you  in  your  seat  ii 
Congress  till  I  can  oust  you.  Let  there  be  no  misun 
derstanding  between  us.  I  do  not  recognise  your  right 
to  represent  slaves  there,  but  I  will,  tolerate  you 
that  position  '  until  I  oan  cast  you  out !  ’  Whenever 
there  came  a  law  that  represents  not  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  but  what  is  worst  in  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  he  would  fall  back  upon  his  individual 
Ight,  and  say,  ‘  I  will  never  execute  it.’  That 
position,  and  he  was  ready  to  exercise  the  powers  he 
had  under  this  government  until  such  an  exigency 
should  arise  as  forced  him  back  upon  his  reserved  right 
lau,  when  he  should  act  in  the  way  he  had  indi¬ 
cated.  1 

If,  then,  there  was  such  a  distinction  as  he  had  set 
forth— if,  by  tolerating,  under  protest,  a  man  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  position,  he  oleared  himself  from  all  guilt  attached 
Vole?afed’ "film, 

for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  wrong, 
he  obeyed  his  own  conscience;  where  was  the  wrong? 
That  was  his  question,  now  and  always. 

He  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  he 
ignorant  enough  not  be  sensible,  and  he  meant  to 
have  the  full  advantage  of  his  ignorance.  As  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  matter,  it  was  his  duty  to  use  his  right  of 
suffrage  for  the  purpose  of  putting  away  the  evil  of 
Slavery.  The  Constitution  did  not  create  the  evil,  but 
only  agreed,  for  a  certain  time,  to  tolerate  it ;  while  it 
put  within  our  hands  the  very  means  for  putting  it 
away.  He  meant  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  that 
Constitution.  He  was  willing,  under  a  protest. which 
no  man  could  misunderstand,  to  pass  by  tbe  evils  which 
belong  to  the  Constitution,  casting  them  off  from  him¬ 
self;  and  he  did  it  for  the  express  reason  that  he  saw 
his  shortest  way  of  putting  an  end  to  them  by  pursuing 
this  bourse.  Where  was  the  wrong  ?  Yet  his  friends,  in 
obedience  to  what  he  deemed  a  peccadillo  of  conscience, 
refused  to  exercise  the  power  in  their  hands.  If  the 
day  should  ever  come  when  the  vote  of  Northern  free- 
ight  Bet  the  slaves  free,  and  his  friends  should 
still  hold  the  position  they  now  do,  and  say,  *  No !  no ! 
I  shall  he  understood  to  imply  consent  to  Slavery  ’ — 
night  not  every  slave  at  the  South  rise  up  and  say. 
Our  blood  be  on  your  garments  ’  (Cheers)  ? 

C.  C.  Burleigh  said  that  with  the  force  of  logic  and 
the  force  of  moral  sentiment  which  his  friend  had  mani¬ 
fested,  he  only  needed  to  discover  one  flaw  in  his  pre- 
order  to  stand  aide  by  side  with  them  on  the 
ground  of  ‘  no  Union  with  Slaveholders.’  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  erroneous  conclusion  to  which  his  friend 
was  attributable  to  his  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
difference  between  government,,  an  artificial  thing, 
made  by  man,  and  society,  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
human  nature.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  (Mr.  W.) 
confounded  the  distinction  between  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
right  to  express  his  opinions  and  exert  his  influence,  iu 
a  natural  way,  on  every  subjeot  which  conoerns  human 
welfare.  In  his  mind,  there  was  a  broader  and  clearer 
distinction  between  these  two  things  than  between  some 
things  which  his  friend  had  held  upas  distinct.  He 
(Mr.  B.)  denied  at  the  outset  that  man  had  a  natural 
ote,  using  that  word  in  its  technical 
using  it  in  its  broader  sense,  he  admitted  that  every- 
had  a  right  to  vote ;  and  in  that  sen 
effective  vote  is  ever  cast,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  poli¬ 
tics  and  religion  of  this  nation,  than  that  which  was 
upon  that  platform,  from  lips  denouncing  the  Con- 
stitution  which  gives  tolerance  to  Slavery,  denouncing 
the  government  which  makes  itself  the  engine  of  op¬ 
pression  to  three  millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen. 
There  had  been  few  votes  oast  in  the  ballot-box  which 
deserved  to  he  compared,  in  weight,  in  influence,  with 
which  was  cast  every  week  in  the  columns  of 
the  Liberator.  If  his  friend  used  the  word ‘vote 
this  broad  signification,  he  did  not  touoh  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  them  ;  but  if  he  Used  it  in  its  narrower 
signification,  if  he  meant  to  affirm  that  every 
natural  right  to  vote,  and  was  bound  to  vote,  even  if  j 
le  vote  carried  with  it  a  virtual  assent  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  then  he  dissented  altogether  from  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  he  did  not  see  the  perfect  consistency  of 
the  preceding  speaker,  for  at  one  time  he  told  him  that 
his  right  to  act  at  the  ballot-box  was  not  derived  from 
the  Constitution,  that  it  belonged  to  him  as  a  man,  as 
a  member  of  tbe  social  organization — belongs  to  him  as 
capable  of  influencing  and  of  being  influenced  ;  and 
then  he  told  him  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  guilty  of  a  dere¬ 
liction  of  duty  because  he  did  not*  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  under  a  Constitution  which,  while  it  tolerated 
evil,  gives  him  a  power  which  he  might  use  for 
the  removal  of  that  evil.  He  believed  thftt  he  (Mr.  W.) 
stated  the  exact  truth  in  regard  to  the  source  of  the 
power  .which  he  conceived  he  had  to  use  the  ballot-box, 
which  he  can  have,  while  the  Constitution  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  bond  of  our  political  organizatiou. 

If  this  was  a  matter  of  opinion,  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  upon 
his  side  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  the  authority  of  all  previous  his¬ 
tory.  The  government  was  based  upon  a  far  different 
ground  from  that  upon  which  the  former  speaker  would 


plac?  it.  No  man  can  be  a  party  to  any  government 
unless  he  consents  to  the  conditions  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  prescribes.  If  he  lives  under  an  absolute  mon¬ 
archy,  he  cannot  get  any  official  station,  ot  any  politi¬ 
cal  power  at  all,  unless  he  will  conform  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  will  of  the  absolute  monarch. 

If  he  lives  in  our  many-headed  despotism,  which  we 
call  Democracy  (leaving  out  the  on),  he  is  bound  to 
conform  to  the  conditions  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  prescribe,  in  the  form  which  they  have  ohosen  ; 

no  political  power,  rightfully,  legally  and 
constitutionally,  in  any  other  way. 

Now,  the  argument  of  his  friend  was  based  on  his 
vn  opinion  of  the  right  theory  of  government,  unsus- 
tained  by  aDy  proof  of  its  correctness.  Thus  he  had 
up  his  ideal  government  in  the  place  of  the  actual 
government.  They  had  to  deal  with  the  thing  just  as 
The  Constitution  says  you  shall  not  exercise 
any  powers  which  belong  to  this  government  unless 
you  conform  to  its  conditions.  But  the  friend  had  said 
these  words,  but,  resolved  into  its  elements, 
what  he  said— ‘  I  have  a  right  to  govern  you 
whether  you  are  willing  Or  not.  I  have  a  right  to  do 
all  I  can  to  be  your  President,  although  yon  utterly 
repudiate  my  sentiments.’  He  could  not  admit  any 
sUch  principle.  No  one  could  rightfully  do  this  with¬ 
out  his  consent.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  freedom  . 
among  a  people  where  the  majority  had  the  right  to 
say  who  should  be  the  ruler,  without  any  regard  to  the 
consent  or  the  dissent  of  the  minority.  When  we  came 
together,  therefore,  in  this  governmental  organization 
— which  is  the  artificial  thing  which  society  is  not — we 
come  upon  certain  plainly  expressed  conditions ;  and 
one  of  these  was,  that  every  party  to  that  government 
shall  swear  to  support,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  Consti¬ 
tution  which  requires  the  giving  up  of  runaway  slaves 
to  their  masters— a  Constitution  which  requires  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  slave  States  to  a  repre¬ 
sentation  based  on  slave-property-*-and  so  on  through 
the  whole  range  of  the  pro-slavery  compromises  of  the 
Constitution. 

He  understood  his  friend’s  logic  to  prove  this  :  if  it 
ere  true  that  the  Constitution  is  an  artificial  thing, 
that  the  government  organized  under  it  is  an  artifioial 
thing ;  if  it  be  true  that  the  powers  which  we  have  to 
act  politically  are-,tlerived  from  the  Constitution,  and 
government  do"  not  belong  to  us  by  divine  and 
original  right,  then  it  is  true  that  we  are  bound  by  the 
conditions  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  he  main¬ 
tained  that  if  we  could  not  belong  to  that  government, 
must  repudiate  its  Constitution  and  fall  back  upon 
our  original  rights,  and  exert  our  influence  for  right¬ 
eousness  and  truth.  It  seemed  to  him,  after  all,  that 
there  was  some  little  doubt  as  to  whether  they  could, 
by  remaining  iu  the  government,  effect  more  good  than 
by  withdrawing  from  it  and  uttering  their  testimony 
against  it.  Until,  therefore,  his  friend  had  established 
theory  of  government,  not  merely  as  a  beautiful 
ideal,  which  ought  to  be  nut  in  practice,  but  one  that 
recognised  in  this  country,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
conclusion  stood  solely  upon  this  basis — in  order  to  do 
a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong;  or,  at  least, promise 
to  do!  it,  without  meaning  to  keep  the  promise. 

His  friend  had  said,  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  their  being  misunderstood 
on  this  matter.  Their  position  was  clear  and  well- 
defined  enough.  He  (Mr.  B.)  would  venture  to  say 
that  if  he  (Mr.  W.)  were  to  go  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Free  Soil  party,  and  ask  its  members,  man  by  man,  to 
define  the  position  of  John  P.  Hale,  or  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
or  Charles  Sumner,  on  the  character  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  he  would  be  satisfied  that  the  case  was  not  quite 
so  clear  as  he  had  supposed.  He  would  venture  to  say 
that  he  (Mr.  W.)  would  not  get  less  than  half  as  many 
distinct  answers  than  he  would  address  iudivduals. 

We  wanted  something  specific  on  this  point,  but  his 
friend  had  dealt  only  in  generalities.  John  P.  Hale  is 
decidedly  Anti-Slavery  in  his  feelings ;  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner  altogether  on  the  side  of  Freedom  and  against 
Slavery.  He  presumed  nobody  doubted  it ;  but  that 

that,  some  years  ago,  the  Liberty  Party  nominated  as 
a  candidate  for  office'  a  man  who  had  made  more  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  cause  of  freedom  than  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr. 
Sumner  togetherttand  yet,  that  man  told  him,  in  con¬ 
versation,  that  he  Would  not  only  promise  to  give  back 
runaway  slave  to  bis  master,  if  he  could  thereby  get 
political  power,  but  that  he  would  keep  the  promise,  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  place  where  he  could  exercise 
political  power.  Now,  he  did  not  know  what  John  P. 
Hale’s  sentiments  were:  on  this  subject;  but  it  might  be 
possible  that  he  agreed  with  Thomas  Earle,  that  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  for  a  pledged  Anti-Slavery  man  to 
go  into  the  business  of  slave-catching,  in  a  certain  case, 
for  the  sake  of  securing  and  uBing  political  power 
against  Slavery  As  he  had  not  come  to  the  conviction 
that  he  could  tolerate  and  protect  the  slaveholder  sb 
far,  even  for  the  sake  of  office,  he  could  not  consent  to 
be  represented  in  the  Presidency,  or  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber,  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  men  who 
occupied  that  position.  He  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Hale 
does  regard  the  matter  in  that  light;  but  could  any 
say  he  did  not  ?  Could  any  man  say  he  wag  con¬ 
fident  that  Mr.  Hale.  or  Giddirigs,  or  Sumner,  or  Chase, 
any  Free  Soil  man  in  Congress,  would  not,  npon 
clear  satisfaction  given  to  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  here 
old  Massachusetts,  that  a  person  claimed  as  a  fugi¬ 
tive  actually  did  run  away  from  the  slaveholder,  who 
held  him  according  to  the  statute  book  of  a  Southern 
State — did  any  man  know  that  either  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  gentlemen  would  refuse  to  give  up  that  man, 
by  State  action,  or  by  somo  sort  of  action,  to  the  pur¬ 
suing  claimant  ?  He  thought  there  was  no  one  there 
who  could  say  it,  These  men,  it  was  well  known,  were 
strenuous  for  securing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  for 
alleged  runaway  slaves.  But  why  should  they  ask  for 
a  jury  trial  to  settle  the  question  of  ownership,  if  their 
decision  was  not  to  be  executed  ?  It  was  the  sheerest 
mockery  to  call  the  jury  together  in  such  a  case.  The 
oontroversy  of  these  gentlemen  was  not  so  much  with 
the  act  of  returning  the  fugitive  as  with  the  mode  of 
doing  it. 

Did  not  Mr.  Summer,  in  that  great  and  eloquent 
speech  of  his,  know  that  his  readers  would  understand 
him,  when  he  did  not  deny  the  obligation  of  the  State 
to  give  up  the  runaway  slave,  as  admitting  that  such  a 
right  does  exist  ?  All  these  men  had  admitted,  that  if 
the  proof  be  made  clear  to  the  minds  of  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  that  if  a  fugitive  was  legally  held  as  a 
slave,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and 
escaped  without  his  master’s  consent,  then  the  slave 
must  be  given  up.  Let  their  friend  keep  this  distinction 
clearly  iii  his  mind,  between  a  general  apposition  to 
Slavery,  and  a  specific  determination  to  do  no  single 
act  whatever  which  is  seen  to  have  a  bearing  towards 
Slavery. 

His  friend  had  said  that  he  deems  it  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  to  use  this  power,  and  not  be  withheld  from  its 
exeroise  by  any  very  nice  scruples  of  conscience,  01- 
mere  punctilios  of  duty,  because  iu  no  other  way 
we  embody  the  Anti-Slavery  opinion  of  the  country 
will  and  act.  Here  he  dissented.  He  believed 
that  Slavery  would  be  abolished  in  this  country  long 
before  the  Constitution  was  Anti-Slavery  ;  that  where- 
the  pro -slavery  character  of  the  Constitution  was 
the  cause  but  the  effect  of  Slavery,  so  the  triumph 
of  Anti-Slavery  will  not  be  the  effect  but  the  cause  of  a 
revolution  iu  the  Constitution  also  The  power  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  agitation  was  such  as  to  make  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Slavery  morally  certain,  unless  some  other  prop 
could  be  put  under  it  other  than  that  which  the  Consti¬ 
tution  gives  it.  John  C.  Calhoun,  though  he  claimed, 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Slavery;  some  things 
which  the  North  does  not  concede,  clearly  foresaw 
the  surrender  and  downfall  of  Slavery,  under  the  force 
of  that  moral  agitation  which  has  shaken  the  four  cor- 
srs  of  the  land  by  the  power  of  speech. 

Now,  that  was  his  (Mr.  B’s)  faith  He  fully  agreed 
with  John  C.  Calhoun,  that  the  Constitution,  pro-slave- 
canuot  save  Slavery  from  destruction ;  that 
the  power  which  is  bearing  against  Slavery  is  mightier, 
not  only  than  anything  in  the  Constitution,  but 
mightier  than  anything  John  C  Calhoun  could  put  into 


His  friend  had  said  that  it  was  every  man’s  duty  to 
ote,  because  thereby  he  could  do  something  for  the 
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i  the  West  Tennessee  Democrat,  a  copy  of  which,  I 


do  not  approve  the  action  of  the  Brick  Church  poraries^ 


Boston.— Some 


ui  0f  date  of  March  9,  having  reached  these  benighted  re- 

luded  from  all  active  giong>  has  been  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  a  friend.  In  this 
preliminary  to  the  journal,  we  find  a  most  slaughterous  review  of  a  work  now 
,  ,  .  ,,,  . largely  before  the  public  known  as  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 
The  whole  World  s  ^he  editor,  who  seems  to  have  invested  his  whole  capital 
in  the  future  can  be.  both  of  literature  and  indignation  in  the  essay,  seems  bound 
**..  .  not  only  to  write  down  the  work,  but  to  destroy  at  once  the 

County ,  Ohio,  have  obaraotgr  and  fortunes  of  its  author.  It  is  charged  with 
iliary  to  the  Women’s  having  the  most  mischievous  tendeneies  as  being  designed 
“  to  sink  the  social  relations  of  the  slave  population  of  the 
South  to  a  level  with  the  uneared  for  and  penniless  white  of 
the  North,”  the  pious  editor  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the 
faithfulness  of  a  true  son  of  the  church,  setting  it  down  as 
“  a  fling  at  the  Christian  Religion  in  general,  and  Southern 
nf  Methodism  in  particular.” 

We  fear  we  should  do  injustice  to  that  regard  which  the 
esi  editor  and  those  whose  sentiments  he  expresses,  feel  for  the 
Christian  Religion,  if  we  did  not  place  in  juxtaposition  with 
these  highly  spiritual  views,  and  as  an  excellent  practical 
commentary  upon  their  fervency,  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment,  which  we  copy  from  another  column  of  the  same  jour¬ 
nal,  leaving  appropriate  reflections  to  be  added  by  our  read¬ 
ers,  according  to  the  several  degrees  of  growth  in  grace  : 
BLOOD-HOUNDS. 

I  have  two  of  the  finest  dogs  for  catching  negroes  in  the 
South-West.  They  can  take  the  trail  twelve  hours  after  the 
negro  has  passed,  and  catch  him  with  ease.  I  live  just  four 
miles  south-west  of  Boliver,  on  the  road  leading  from  Boliver 
be  1 10  Whitesville.  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  catch  runaway 
negroes.  David  Tubnbb. 

March  2, 1853. — Cincinnati  Mias. 


re  get  the  Mr.  OrviH,  of  New  London,  and  C.  C.  Burleigh,  upon  Conou 
II  the  law  the  following  question:  “Are  the  American  Church  Remond, 
the  public  and  Ministry  a  Brotherhood  of  Thieves?”  Of  course  one  of  b 
iment  had  we  need  not  say  on  which  side  the  disputants  are  re-  purchasi 
de  of  free-  epectfully  ranged.  We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Orvis,  Howard 
stood  up  to  but  Mr.  Burleigh’s  fame  as  a  speaker  will  no  doubt  had  eDga 
No  Union  attract  a  large  audience.  brought 

t  the  Con  agent,  ai 

kt  und  the  TROUBLES  OF  REV.  S.  IRENJEUS  PRIME,  moved,  for  assault,  &c.,  in  the  Police  Court,  Judge 
r°^n  -  Russell  presiding.  The  defendant  pleaded  custom  as  a 

ie  Mg™  0ur  readera  have  been  apprised  of  the  appointment  just;fication)  but  it  wa3  shown  that  coloured  persons  JulINA  Lyon,  daughter  of  Henry  H.  Lawson, 

10  c  u  of  Rev.  S  I.  Prime,  editor  of  tne  ew  <m  *erve'~’  had  been  frequently  admitted,  without  objection,  to  Berne,  N.  Y.,  and  wife  of  John  W.  Lyon,  died  at  her  i 
as  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  American  1  e  001f  ^  other  places  of  amusement,  and  that,  consequently ,  i  his  denee  in  Cleveland,  N.  Y.,  May  24, 1853,  aged  47  years, 
tothe  May  AnnWersary^ofth^  British  and  foreign  wfta  not  a  .  cu8t0m  ’  in  Boston,  in  the  legal  Mrs.  Lyon,  at  an  earlyage.was  led  into  the  “old  paths” 

*  sense  of  the  word.  Without  deciding  whether  or  not  0f  Truth,  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Her  confidence 

the  opera  company  had  a  right,  upon  adequate  notice,  in  God  was  strong,  her  devotion  to  primitive  Christianity 
to  exclude  any  class  of  persons  from  any  part  of  the  ’  unwavering,  and  her  solicitude  for  the  elevation  of  the  race 
house,  on  account  of  colour,  occupation  or  dress,  the  knew  no  death.  Humanity  had  her  prayern,  her  tears,  and 
_  ,  „  ...  „i  ....  iiimni  her  labouts.  National  boundaries,  ecclesiastical  lines  of  de- 

Court  held  that  the  exclusion  in  this  case  was  illegal  ^  ^  ^  above>  and  untrammeUed  by,  secta- 

because  the  tickets  were  sold  unconditionally,  and  that  q[  bigotryj  wherever  «,  a  broken  heart  '  ’ 

the  company  must  stand  by  their  contract,  and  give  bound„  up  wherever  sympathy  was  to  be  felt,  and  wher- 
to  every  ticket-holder,  of  whatever  nation,  colour  or  ever  amelioration  was  demanded,  there  washer  mission,  and 
condition,  the  place  which  he  had  bought.  The  defend-  tbe  spjrit  of  a  martyr,  she  responded  heartily  to  her 

ant  having  acted  under  a  misstake  of  law,  and  the  pro-  impressive  obligations.  The  slave  found  in  her  the  spirit  of 

secutors  not  asking  for  more  than  a  nominal  punish-  a  Wilberforce  or  a  Clarkson.  The  hand  of  fellowship  could  Fellow  Citizens  :  In  the  exercise  of 

its,  and  Mr.  not  be  given  to  any  church  that  would  not  earnestly  struggle  which, 

re  paid.  “  to  break  every  yoke  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free;  ”  and  ia  "i're’ 

irn  from  the  no  civil  enactment  that  was  at  war  with  the  claims  of  God 

inst  them  to  could  have  her  endorsement  or  obedience, 
then  applied  Publicly  and  privately  her  testimony  against ' 

She  reed  to  SB  villanies  ”  was  clear  and  decided.  The  panting  fugitive 
>  e  agree  0  fonnd  ber  home  a  welcome  Bethel.  - 
tion  that  she 

should  have  Every  friend  of  the  crushed  and  down-trodden  could  rely 
as  thev  had  confidently  upon  her  devotion  to  principle,  and  her  ceaseless 
...  anxiety  to  hasten  the  day  of  universal  freedom. 

.  ...  .  The  intemperate  also  had  her  active  sympathy;  their  wives  provement. 

’  .  and  widows  had  her  hearty  commiseration,  and  their  chil-  “JR? 

lent  evening.  (]rcn  folmd  her  a  mother  worthy  of  the  name.  Theerringshe 
ay  the  actual  stroye  to  win  bo  total  abstinence,  and  the  unfallen  were 
ler  sister,  was  affectingly  pointed  to  their  only  defence.  All  that  a  woman 
licate  a  right.  coujd  do  to  give  triumph  to  the  “  Maine:  Law,”  to  suppress 
ieir  admission  the  use. of  inebriating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  was  unhesita- 
iharged  their  tingly  performed. 

‘  Of  the  rights  of  her  own  sex  she  was  fully  apprised,  and 
laboured  unweariedly  to  secure  their  universal  acknowledg- 
case  appears  ment.  By  the  fireside,  at  the  social  gathering,  and  in  the 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  halls  of  public' concourse,  her  tongue  was  eloquent  in  their 
support.  She  asked  them  as  a  privilege;  she  demanded 
them  as  a  God-given  right. 

Indeed,  as  all  reforms  have  their  home  in  a  pure  heart,  it. 
will  suffice  to  say  that  she  sought  to  love  God  supremely, 
and  “  her  neighbour  as  .  herself,” 

As  a  wife  and  as. » mother,  she  had  but  few  equals,  and 
still  fewer  superiors.  Her  seven  children  may  ever  feel  it  a 
virtuous  ambition  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their  deeply 
lamented  mother.  They  will  feel  it  a  priceless  privilege  to 
gather  np  her  lessons  of  piety  and  of  wisdom,  and  deposit  ported  by  i 
them  in  the  heart’s  undying  affection. 

The  grief-stricken  husband,  who  h 
With  the  deceased  in  a”  ‘ 
vate  or  of  public,  life, 
veys  the  .  enlarged  ar 
firmly  in  God  and  be  : 


QDf  fian  Jntmst  ani> 


JOHN-P.  JEWETT  &  COMPANY, 

B  0  S  TON. 


Owing  to  the  unparalleled  draft  upon  our  resources, 
during  the  past  year,  on  account  of  the  unexampled  sale  of 
‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  a  large  number  of  most  valuable  manu¬ 
scripts  were  obliged  to  tie  untouched  in  our  safe,  waiting  a 
favourable  moment  to  appear  in  print.  We  have  availed  our¬ 
selves  of  the  earliest  moment,  and  now  offer  them  to  the 
readers  of  good  books.  Most  Of 'them  are  issued.  Those  still 
in  press  will  be  published  speedily. 

The  Silent  Land; 

Or,  Leaves  or  Consoldtwn  for  the  Afflicted, 

BY  MBS.  H.  I) WIGHT  WILLIAMS. 

This  volume  is  a  compilation  from  the  best  prose  writers 
and  poets  of  America  and  England,  of  their  most  beautiful 
pieoes,  for  the  solace  of  those  who  mourn  the  loss  of  near  and 
dear  friends.  Price,  $1. 


OBITUARY. 


Bible  Society.  The  prominence  of  Mr.  Prime  as  a 
leader  of  the  religious  wing  of  the  pro-slavery  party 
in  the  United  States,  and  his  virulent  abuse  of  Abo¬ 
litionists  in  general,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  in  particular 
being  well  known  in  England,  have  subjected  him  to 
trials  which,  however  perplexing  to  himself,  were  not 
unexpected  by  those  who  knew  the  state  of  feeling  and 
opinion  in  that  country  in  respect  to  Slavery,  its  apolo¬ 
gists  and  defenders.  On  the  first  page  we  have  copied 
from  the  Independent  an  article  embodying  some  pun¬ 
gent  extracts  from  an  editorial  in  the  London  Morning 
Advertiser,  whereof  Mr.  Prime  and  his  relations  to  the 
Anti-Slavery  oause  and  to  the  British  Bible  Society 
were  the-subject.  Our  readers  will  naturally  wish  to 
learn  what  was  the  effect  upon  Mr.  Prime  of  this  and 
other  similar  expressions  of  British  opinion,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  he  received  by  the  English 
most  lugubrious 
the  last  New  York  Observer,  throws  at  least 

a  partial  light  upon  that  point:  ,  . 

In  advance  of  his  arrival,  his  abolition  friends  in  this  t«*ets  for  the  opera  to  as  good  place 
country  bad  sent  out  the  important  intelligence  that  originally  purchased  on  the  night  they 
he  was  coming  out  as  a  pro-slavery  man,  and  an  oppo-  These  terms  were  complied  with,  and 
nent  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  Uncle  Tom’$  Cabin.  In  f  ;  ds  attended  the  opera  on  a  subset 

the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  m  Great  ,  ,i;a 

Britain  on  the  subject  of  American  Slavery  iu  general.  The  small  sum  paid,  which  did  not  de 
and  of  Uncle  Tom  in  particular,  this  was  enough  to  expenses  incurred  by  Mrs.  Remond  and 
ensure  him  a  warm  reception.  Public  meetings  were  not  money  by  the  suit,  but  to  vii 

I  held  in  That  object  being  completely  gained  by 

up  their  protests,  and  a  com-  to  the  opera,  they  very  cheerfully  di 
received  by  the  British  and  Foreign  0taim8  against  Pamler. 

tat;*,,*  that  “  a  body  of  men  was  organ-  °  . -  — - 

5  to  drive  him  from  the  platform,  «g„lN.  the  London  Police  Reports 
All  this  seemed  to  him  and  to  . 

iceedingly  ridiculous,  and  particularly  wherein  an  attempt  was  made  to  tun 
asidering  the  state  of  his  health,  which  popularity  to  a  profitable  use  by  one  of 

e  his  participating  in  the  excitement  of  jetter»  swjndlers  One  Sarah  Hunter  was  handed 

. .  t  -  • 

liationsof  Mr.  Prime  as  a  pro- slavery  man  ;  and  the  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe  presents  her  most  respectful  com- 
lie  of  Great  Britian  were  earnestly  called  upon  to  pjimeats  to  Sir  Duncan  McGregor,  and  under  an  unex- 

. .  waR  therefore  itreatlv  peoted  emergency,  takes  the  liberty,  of  confidentially 

begging  the  immediate  aid  of  £20  through  the  Post 
Office,  which,  favour  will  be  most  gratefully  felt  and 
acknowledged.  Mrs.  H.  B.  S.  entreats  that  this  com- 

-  -  ,  munication  may  be  secret,  and  under  all  future  cireum- 

public  meeting  to  ex-  3lftnees  such,  and,  if  immediately  bestowed,  will  ever 

•*  -icclvii,  rr*  "p  f1'"  •„  remembered  as  a  servieblof  so  ordinary  character. 

Lt  tbe  wisest  course  A  trustworthy  person  will  callfor  Sir  Duncan’s  reply. 

CnUghte^tbe  pub*  Sir  Duncan  McGregor,  however,  was  doubtful  that 
was  so  profoundly  Mrs.  Stowe  could  be  in  such  want,  or  he  compelled  to 
resort  to  suoh  means  to  relieve  it ;  so  Sarah  did  not 
Vible  Society  w'ere  get  the  money,  but  did  get  into  the  Pollce  Court. 

Facts  fob  the  People.— The  fitst  number  of  this 
ew  monthly,  (8p.  quarto)  the  prospectus  of  which 
appealed  iu  our  columns,  has  been  issued.  It 
lished  by  Dr.  Bailey  at  the  office  of  the  National 
md  will  be  composed  chiefly  of  articles  from  that 
selected  with  special  reference  to  tbe  object  re¬ 
vealed  by  its  title.  The  terms  are  as  follows :  Six 
address  for  a  year,  #1 ;  20  copies,  #3  ; 
Its  circulation  will  ‘  help  the  cause 


THE  ANNIVERSARY 


Call  for  a  Coloured  National  Convention. 

-  This  volume 

_ _ _  * _  —  _  (liberty  charming  little 

e  hope,  you  will  not  deem  unwarrantable,  and  which  will  meet  with 
us,  in  virtue  of  our  connection  and  identity  with  It  is  written  in 
you,  the  undersigned  do  hereby,  most  earnestly  and  affec-  its  perusal  wil 
tionately,  invite  you,  by  your  appropriate  and  chosen  repre-  through.  PriC 
sentatives,  to  assemble  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6tn  of 
11,0  of  I  July,  1853,  under  the  form  and  title  of  a  National  Conven-  fjnnnt  Striifi 
the  sum  of  |  ti()l*’of  th(;  fre8  people  of  oolour  of  the  Uaited  states.  &true 

After  due  thought  and  reflection  upon  the  subject,  in  which  tbansl  a’ 

has  entered  a  profound  desire  to  serve  a  common  cause,  we  This  most  ini 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  time  has  now  fully  days  of  this  dis 

- -  .  come  when  the  free  coloured  people  from  all  parts  of  the  ous  interviews 

and  her  ceaseless  I  United  States,  should  meet  together,  to  confer  and  deliberate  through  whose 
upon  their  present  condition,  and  upon  principles  and  mea-  skepticism,  an 
sures  important  to  their  welfare,  progress  and  general  im-  cents. 

E  our  cause,  whether  viewed  as  being  hostile 
alike  full  of  argument  in  favour  of  such  a 
oth  reason  and  feeling  have  assigned  to  us  a 
ftict  now  going  on  in  our  land,  between  lib-  a  portion  of 
y  on  the  one  hand,  and  Slavery  and  caste  on  tations  on  the  I 
Lee  which  we  cannot  fail  to  occupy  without  Usdied  some  ye 
ves  as  unworthy  of  our  natural  post,  and  re-  religious  publi 

_ _ cause  we  profess  to  love-  Under  the  whole  m,K.h  mlargeC 

heavens,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  people  which  can  show  would  not  say 
better  oause  for  assembling  in  such  Convention  than  we.  read  the  volun 
Our  fellow-countrymen  now  in  chaius,  to  whom  we  are  to  go- with  the 
united  in  a  common  destiny,  demand  it;  and  a  wide  solici-  0f  Gethsemanc 
tude  for  our  own  honour,  and  that  of  our  children,  impel  us  Galilee,  this  \ 
to  this  course  of  action.  We  have  gross  and  flagrant  wrongs  price,  $1. 
against  which,  if  we  are  men  of  spirit,  we  are  bound  to  pro-  tj, 

test.  We  have  high  and  holy  rights,  which  every  instinct  of 
human  nature  and  every  sentiment  of  manly  vutue  bid  us  to  Bi- 

preserve  and  protect  to  the  full  .extent  of  our  ability.  We  Jr 

have  opportunities  to  improve— difficulties  peculiar  to  our  Jktely 
condition  to  meet— mistakes  and  errors  of  our  own  to  cor- 
rect— and  therefore  we  need  the  accumulated  knowledge ,  the  ‘H’.  v  J 

united  character,  and  the  combined  wisdom  of  our  people  to  “e“ie  f"re 
make  us  (under  God)  sufficient  for  these  things,  fhe  Fugi-  atm  I  I  u  trait 
tive  Slave  Act,  the  most  cruel,  unconstitutional  and  scanda-  horary  is  com 
lous  outrage  of  modem  times — the  proscriptive  legislation  of 
bevaral  States  with  a  view  to  drive  our  people  from  their  White 

borders— the  exclusion  ;of  our  children  from  schools  sup- 

— •—  — - -  -the  prohibition  of  the  franchise — the  *,*..„*  - 

citizens  from  the  jury  box— the  social  mustratea  wi 
st  our  learning  trades— the  wily  and  J>aKl 

American  Colonisation  Society  to  em-  This  super 
irnment  to  expel  us  from  our  native  and  elegant 
,  ,  .  v,,.™  propitious  awakening  to  the  fact  of  ouir  dnetions  of  i’ 

ied  hopes,  and  sur-  condition  at  home  and  abroad,  which  has  followed  the  publi-  m  this  most 
ns,  will  trust  most  cation  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”— call  trumpet-tongued  for  may  peruse  i 
our  Union,  co-operation  and  action  in  the  premises.  stimulus  in  tl 

Convinced  that  the  number  amongst  ms  must  he  smafl,  apd  Wrong, 
“tb  wh0  so  far  miscalculate  and  undervalue  tbe  importance  of  White  men  a 

md  4 11  go,  united  and  intelligent  moral  action,  as  to  regard  it  as  useless,  Slavery. 

,  the  undersigned  do  not  feel  balled  upon  here  for  an  argu-  Philc 

Ilte-  ment  in  its  favour.  Our  warfare  is  not  one  where  force  can  „  , 

,nd  as  Christianity  be  employed;  we  battle  against  false  and  hurtful  customs,  Ur,  the 

votary,  tbe  inquiry 

en  ?  And  echo  an-  lightened  and  energetically  expressed  judge 

On  the  subject  of  our  own  condition  and  ... 

m  with  you  alway, 

and  enforce  anew  the  great  principle 
“  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest !  which  were  proclaimed  at  thebegm 

And  the  grave  is  not- its  goal ;  Among  the  matter" 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest,  Convention,  will  he 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul.” 

Cleveland,  May  25,1853.  J.  A.  Fostek. 

Mbs.  Stowe. — We 

the  last  number  of  Hqn  n  l  Townshend— The  Cleveland  True] 

Democrat  says  Dr.  Townshend,  the  late  Free  Democratic 
it  the  contributions,  member  of  Congress,  from  the  Lorain  District,  Ohio,  has 

we tilUe  a—d 

;  of  Frederick  Doug-  eats  to  making  a  modeWarm. 

ignified  to  the  contri-  Labge  Exportation  of  BREADSTUFFS.-The  Ex- 
nur  columns  to  know  ports. of  flour  from  New  York,  from  January  1st  to  May  1st, 

were  629,925  barrels,  against  239,981  barrels  same  time  last ,  ^  a  r 

donations.  yeav;  and  0f  wheat,  840,311  bushels,  against  449,123  bushels  the  return  of  their  school . 

Miss  Antonktte  L.  Brown  preached  to  a  crowded 
audience  in  the  Methodist  Church  on  Sunday  last.  We  did  | 
not  hear  her,  but  her  discourse  is  highly  spoken  of.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  some  people  are  disturbed  that  so  many  infidels 
turned  out  to  hear  her.  They  deem  it  suspicious.— Salem 


AN  AJYTI-SLAVERY  CHURCH.  people.  Ihe  following  extract  from 

*  With  the  organization,  creeds,  forms  and  observances 
of  Churches,  Anti-Slavery  Societies  have  no  right  to 
intermeddle,  any  further  than  the  Churches  themselves 
ehoose  to  set  those  creeds,  forms  and  observances  in 
array  against  the  eanse  of  freedom  and  as  a  protection 
for  slaveholders  or  their  apologists  ;  and  even  then  we 
have  no  right  to  involve  our  Societies  in  the  general 
discussion  of  snch  matters,  but  only  to  assert  the  im¬ 
mutability  of  our  principles,  and  that,  involving  as 
they  do  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  and  the  laws  of 
fundamental  morality,  they  can  neither  be  postponed 
nor  set  aside  to.subserve  the  ends  of  any  party  or  sect. 

We  may  affirm  the  obvious  truth,  that  whatever,  in 
any  sect  or  party,  is  found 
humanity,  and  oppdsed 
the  enslaved,  is  thereby  proved 

consequently,  unworthy  of  conservation.  The  assertion  ^ 
of  these  fundamental  truths  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  non 
baffle  those  who  would  stop  the  Anti-Slavery  oar  in  peo] 
order  to  protect  their  sectarian  or  party  arrangements.  Pf  i! 

The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  has  ever  been 
true  to  itself  and  to  its  professions  in  this  regard.  It 
has  indeed  arraigned  the  Churches  at  its  bar,  but  its 
indictment  of  them  has  had  respeet  solely  te  their  action 
or  inaction  upon  the  question  of  Slavery.  Disclaiming 
the  right  to  interrogate  them  in  relation  to  their  creeds 
and  forms,  we  have  simply  entreated  them  to  be  so  far 
true  to  their  own  Christian  professions  as  to  east  the 
weight  of  their  influence  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed, 
and  not  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor.  When  our  en¬ 
treaties  have  been  disregarded,  and  we  have  found  the 
Churches,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  could  do  or s say  to 
bring  them  to  repentance,  voluntarily  continuing  to  be  note  saying, 
the  bulwarks  of  Slavery,  we  have  called  upon  the  wou’  "ot  1 

friends  of  humanity  to  come  out  and  be  separate  from  ^,be  Rev  _  _ 

them.  When  our  admonitions  were  heeded,  and  multi-  Rev.  Dr.  Vermilye  of  Ni 
tndes  abandoned  the  Churches  because  they  could  no 
longer  remain  members  without  violating  their  con¬ 
sciences,  pro-slavery  ministers  and  laymen,  and  the 
pro-slavery  religious  press,  set  up  the  cry  that  Aboli¬ 
tionists  were  infidels  and  the  enemies  of  all  religious 
associations;  and  in  proof  of  this  false  charge,  they 
pointed  with  an  air  of  triumph  to  the  fact,  that  those 
who  seceded  from  the  popular  Churches  under  our  in¬ 
fluence  did  no*  at  once  establish  new  Churches  in  har¬ 
mony  with  their  Anti-Slavery  views  See,  said  they ; 
these  men  are  the  enemies  of  all  religions  order,  else  kJnoUTed 
why  do  they  not  organize  religious  institutions  ?  To  ^  ;  .  latfor] 
this  we  have  replied  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  °“  e  p  a  0  1 
Abolitionists,  as  snch,  to  orm  uro  es ,  a  declining  to  at 

were  compelled  to  deal  with  so-called  religious  institu-  aaother  part  ( 
tions  only  as  existing  facts,  without  entering  at  all  into  „  j.  f 

the  nature  of  their  organization  and  forms,  and  that  w/ien  j /eft  ml 
our  Society  must  leave  individuals  free  to  act  upon  b  “ 

such  matters  according  to  their  convictions.  We  could1'  ®“  big 
demand  of  them  only  that,  whether  in  a  Church  or  out  ^  ^ 

of  a  Church,  they  should  he  true  to  the  slave.  We  ie  w  y, 
have  pointed,  however,  to  the  whole  history  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Movement  as  a  proof  that  it  originated  .  Observt 


remonstrating  against 
|  Auxiliary  “* 

munication  v - 

Bible  Society,  stating  tt 
ized  ”  to  take  measures 
I  if  he  sbould  appear,  i 

hostile  to  the  cause  of  b;8  friends - -J:-  ’ 

the  freedom  and  happiness  of  I  malignant, 
be  not  of  God,  and,  9  r” 


attacks  invited  him,  and  which  he  was  most  anxious 
meet.  His  American-  friends  rallied  round  him. 
great  numbers,  and  proposed  „ 
press  their  sense  of  the  treatment  received,  and  of 
insults  offered  to  their  country,  biit  “  *  """ 

seemed  to  he  to  let  the  storm  blow 
that  an  opportunity  would  occur  to  ) 
lie  mind  on  a  subject  on  which  it  v ..... 
ignorant  and  so  intensely  prejudiced.  In 
course  of  private  life  Mr.  Pr.ime  was^treated 
courtesy;  but  the  friends  of  oh;  ?!M“  , 

sorely  troubled  lest  his  public  appearance  on  their 
platform  should  prove  the  signal  for  a  riot.  He  sent 
his  credentials  to  the  Bible  Society,  accompanied  by  a 
I  nets  saying,  that  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  he 
1  would  not  be  able  to  participate  in  the  public  exercises 
ol  the  meeting,  to  which  he  received  no  reply.  , 

I  Mr.  Cook  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  Era,  f 

rmi lyc  of  New-York,  and  Rev.  Dr  Nelson  paper, 
vere  all  assailed  by  name,  on  account  of  I 
l  indifference  or  hostility  to  the  Anti-Slave- 
ts  in  America ;  but  none  of  these  gentlemen  copies 

_ _ our  of  being  posted  as  opponents  of  Uncle  jOO  copies,  #12. 

Tom.  This  distinction  was  reserved  for  another,  and  ^ 
it  served  to  make  him  the  mark  of  the  most  violent  hut  ° 
harmless  abuse. 

The  Observer  has  of  course  made  out  as  good  a  story  |  find 
for  Mr.  Prime  as  it  could.  That  he  kept  away  from 
Exeter  Hall  solely  or  chiefly  ou  account  of  his  ill  health, 
we  do  not  believe.  He  would  no  doubt  have  gone  there 


and  opinions  which  support 
ire  and  more  subject  to  the  en- 

- ,ment  0f  mankind. 

1  welfare,  we  may 

_ _ _ E.  Let  us  meet, 

anniversary  of  this  nation’s  independence, 
“-a  —,.*  -.--aiples  and  self-evident  truths 
■men  were  prouiaimeu  ai,  me  uegmning  of  the  Republic. 

Among  the  matters  which  will  engage  the  attention  of  the 
uOnvcnticr.,  will  fce  a  proposition  to  establish  a  N  ational 
Council  of  our  people  with  a  view  to  permanent  existence. 
This  subject  is  one  of  vast  importance,  and  should  only  he 
disposed  of  in  the  light  of  wise  deliberation.  There  v.  id 
come  before  the  Convention  matters  touching  the  disposition 
of  such  funds  as  our  friends  abroad;  through  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  may  appropriate  to  the  cause  of  our  progress 
and  improvement.  In  a  word,  the  whole  field  of  our  inte¬ 
rests  will  be  opened  to  enquiry,  investigation  and  determi- 

That  this  may  he  done  successfully,  it  is  desirable  that  each 
delegate  to  the  Convention  should  bring  with  him  an  accu¬ 
rate  statement  as  the  number- of  coloured  inhabitants  m  his 
town  or  neighbourhood— the  amount  of  property  owned  by 
them— their  business  or  occupation— the  state  of  education— 
the  return  of  their  cthcol  privileges,  and  number  of  children 
in  attendance,  and  any  other  information  whioh  may  serve 
the  great  purposes  of  the  Convention, 
i"  ™;»»  -----  community  shall  be  represented  beyoud 

it  is  intended  that  the  Convention  shall 
;ulariy  chosen  delegates,  appointed 


A  learned  and  philosophical  exposure  of  the  modern  belief 
in  spiritual  manifestations,  showing,  most  conclusively,  that 
we  need  not  go  to  the  spirit  world  to  account  for  those  things, 
but  that  they  can  all  be  explained  by  human  agency,  and 
upon  philosophical  principles.  Let  the  believers  in  spiritual 
l-appings  read  this  able  and  conclusive  work.  Price,  *1. 

The  Trial  by  Jury, 

\Ve  need  not  inform  the  public  that  any  work  from  Mr. 
Spooner’s  pen  would  be  one  of  great  research  and  learning— 
his  logical  acuteness  as  a  writer  is  too  well  known.  This,  his 
last,  and  perhaps  his  greatest,  effort,  on  the  Trial  by  Jury,  is 
destined  to  create  a  commotion  in  the  world.  Jurymen  will 
learn  their  rights  and  duties  from  it,  and  also  learn  to  what 
an  alarming  extent  their  rights  have  been  encroached  upon. 
We  bespeak  for  this  able  treatise  a  candid  perusal.  Price, 
*1  25  iu  cloth;  $1  60  in  law  sheep. 

German  TJncle  Tom, 

translated  by  professor  hutten. 

In  one  vt  itime  octavo.  Price, 60  cents. 

The  English  language  has  been  exhausted  iu  praise  of  this 
unrivalled  tale;  and  tin;  translation  into  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  we  believe  will  be  as  popular  among  the  large  German 
population  in  this  country. 


Contributions  Received  b- 
following  paragraph  ii 
Frederick  Douglass’  Paper. 

We  are  authorized  to  state  t 
now  being  made  in  various  parti 
as  a  testimonial  to  Mrs.  II.  B.  St 
for  hereafter  through  the  oolum 
lass’  Paper— Mrs.  Stowe  having 
butors  that  they  should  look  t 
what  disposition  is  made  of  thei 

The  New  School  Presbyterian's,  iu  their  General 
Assembly  at  Buffalo,  regardless  of  the  Compromises, 
hare  got  up  a  furious  agitation  upon  the  Slavery  ques¬ 
tion.  We  have  no  room  for  particulars  this  week.  A  _ _ 

proposition  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  (O/iio)  Bugle. 

facts  concerning  Slavery  in  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Horace  Greeley.— A  correspondent  of  the  Man-  | 
‘  V  .  a  lariafinitfilv  nostnoned  bv  the  Chester  Mirror  states  that,  within  the  past  year,  Horaee 

Church  was  at  first  indefinitely  postponect  oy  me  &feel  ha8  paid  a  debt  of  hia  father’s  contracting  in  his  na- 
operation  of  the  previous  question  ;  but  this  raised  tiye  town  ot-  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  with  compound  in- 
such  a  storm  among  the  members  from  the  West  that  ^ 

the  leaders  got  frightened,  reconsidered  the  subjeot,  ^ent  amolinted  to  between  $700  and  $800. 
and  finally  passed  the  measure  with  some  modifications.  Rhode  Island  Senator.  —  The  Legislature  of 
The  Southerners  now  threaten  secession.  We  .haU -  Rhode 

-  -  -  see  ere  long  what  they  will  ao.  tive  giave  Law,  United  States  Senator  for  six  years  from  the 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  and  calling  /  - - - -  4th  of  March  next. 

account  for  their  pro-slavery  Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  —  ^  ,g  sa}d  tha).  Madame  Sontag  has  distributed 

The  Fourth  Annual  Announcement  of  this  institution  oyeI.  sjx  thousand  dollars  in  private  charities  since  her  arrival 
.1  „f  i,  minor  table  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  pros-  in  the  United  States.  She  has  realized  about  $80,000  from 

iresent  time  among  the  masses  of  is  ou  our  taBle.  ive  ate  pie«e  ,  .  1  her  professional  services  during  the  same  period.  Madame 

li-itain  a  bitter  hatred  of  Ameri-  peots  of  the  College  were  never  so  bright  as  at  the  pre-  g  ,nt0  private  life  after  her  American  tour, 

a  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  has  ere-  sent  time  Many  0f  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  first  At  tbe  presentation  of  the  complimentary  silver 

/swssssKfflK 

work,  and  it  is  encouraged  ;  nay,  surmounted,  and  in  the  character  and  energy  ot  the  deraon  made  the  presentation  speech,  which 

y  can  to  make  it  more  violent  by  oorDOrators,  and  the  well-known  qualifications  of  the  ient.  Mr-  French  felicitously  responded.  L  — — .... - 

a!mTftVoSr1ntofLrtokinn  Passers,  the  public  have  a  guarantee  that  it  will  soon  ^^0^0  pi«  M^h  ^ 

h  nn(i  ffln  thft  flame  of  hostility,  take  a  high  rank  among  the  medical  schools  of  the  French,  by  the  coloured  citizens  of  New  Bedford,  as  a  test* 

!  been.  fo  Ureu  estiLiUion  a  pe^  country.  ’Two  of  the  chairs  are  filled  by  women-that  —  n0ble  P~  “  thelr 

friends  of  dMpotUni  im  l Borope:  of  physioiogy  by  Ann  Preston,  M.D  ,  and  that  of  Ob-  ^  u’Advocate  of  peaC0„  for  May,  published 
the  ramda  of  the  Deo-  stetrics  by  Martha  H.  Mo  wry,.  M.D.,  of  Providence,  by  the  American  Peace  Society  at  Boston,  contains  a  full  ac- 
means  Sf  this  book,  a  feeling  of  Miss  Almira  L.  Fowler,  M  D„  of  this  city  ,  has  been 

and  in  which  the  hereditary  ana  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  lhe  otner  mem-  p0lin^  $50,000,  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work, 
nobility  are  not  acknowledged.  ber3  ot-  the  Faculty,  Drs.  Johnson,  Harvey,  Darlington,  I  The  Oldest  Woman  in  the  World.  —  The 

rd  beaTre\ch  ofTharity  tosup-  Fussell  and  Kerr,  bear  a  high  reputation.  Persons  Charleston  Standard  thinks  that  Mre-  Singleto: 

.lu  De  a  siretcu  oi  cnaniy  tu  oup  ,„;m*ia.  i„«wra,H»n  should  address  in  the  Williamsburg  district,  iu  that  State, 


Iu  order  that  no 
its  due  proportion, .. 

only  he  composed  of  i ^uhui.  . ,  yjs*--:— .*---  i 

by  public  meetings,  and  bem-ing  credentials  signed  by  the  i 
President  of  said  meetings.  I 

It  is  recommended  that  all  coloured  churches,  literary  and 
other  societies,  banded  together  for  laudable  purposes,  pro¬ 
ceed  at  Once  to  the  appointment  of  at  least  one,  and  not  more 
than  three,  delegates  to  attend  the  National  Convention. 
Such  persons  as  come  from  towns,  villages  or  counties,  where 
no  regular  delegate  may  Save  been  chosen,  shall  be  received 
pay-  and  enrolled  as  honorary  members  of  the  Convention. 

James  W.  C.  Pennington,  New  York  City. 

Henry  M.  Wilson, 

Charles  B.  Ray,  “ 

James  McCone  Smith,  “ 

William  J.  Wilson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Junius  C.  Morell,  ‘  "  “ 

John  N.  Still,  “ 

Amos  N.  Freeman, 

Jacob  P.  Morris,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Douglass,  “ 

William  H.  Topp,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  Myers,  “ 

George  T.  Downing,  Providonce,  R.  I. 

William  Joeson, 

....... ....  - ........  —  .  John  N-  Smith, 

Mr.  Jeremiah  B.  San-  John  Mercer  Langston,  Ohio. 

"  as  very  excel-  Wilham  H.  Day, 

committee  of  David  Jenkins, 

l'™“°  John  J.  Gaines, 

Martin  R.  Delany,  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  L.  Reason, 

J.  J.  G.  Bias, 

J.  B.  Vashon,  “ 

Daniel  Ruggles,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

L.  Kelly, 

Robert  Morris,  “ 

H.  O.  Wagoner,  Illinois. 

E,  P.  Bobers,  Newark,  N.  J.  . 

George  De  Baptist.  Detroit,  Mich. 

- .  Benjamin  Lynoh,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

living  S.S  Baltimore,  “ 

oldest  Isaac  Cross,  Connecticut. 

•d  and  George  Garrison,  “ 


Book  of  1000  Anecdotes, 

Humorous,  Grave  and  Witty, 


There  are  hours  when  men  need  relaxation  from  the  sterner 
labours  of  life,  both  bodily  and  mental.  In  these  seasons, 
such  a  volume  as  the  above  is  a  desirable  companion,  and 
affords  that  relief  which  the  mind  needs.  Price,  $1. 


In  Press,  to  be  issued  speedily, 

A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin, 

BY  MBS.  H.  B.  STOWE. 

A  work  which  will  most  thoroughly  establish  the  truth  of 
every  statement  in  *  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  and  a  good  many 
not  in  that  work.  Price,  50  cents. 


have  gloried  in  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  our 
organization  to  exclude  even  an  infidel  who  might  feel  rea  l“S  an  I 
impelled  to  unite  with  us  in  opposing  Slavery,  we  have  American  pat 
still  declared  in  the  face  of  the  world,  in  the  language  0  ®°ceSl  .  °  • 
of  the  Declaration  of  1883,  that  “  our  trust  for  tha  peopled  ^ 
victory  is  solely  in  God.”  cans.  The  ap; 

But  while  in  our  organic  relations,  as  Abolitionists, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  religions  creeds  and  ag  jndieativ-e  oi 
opinions  of  one  another,  we  must  yet  watch  with  deep  they  are  doing 
interest  whatever  movements  in  the  religious  world  way  offrownu 
seem  likely  to  contribute  any  degree  of  influence,  how-  crgaSgnt],e 
ever  small,  toward  the  consummation  of  the  great  work  Mrs.  Stowe’s  I 
in  which  we  are  engaged ;  and  we  must  feel  a  special  feet  god-send 
interest  in  any  religious  movements  that  may  be  made 
by  those  who  have  been  detached  from  pro-slavery  pje>  and  gre£ 
churches  by  Anti-Slavery  means.  For  this  reason  we  intense  hatre 
should  deem  ourselves  derelict  in  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  exclusive  ^ela 
readers  if  we  failed  to  apprise  them  of  the  proceedings  ggat  before  us 
of  a  Religious  Conference,  held  at  Kennett,  Chester  Co.,  p0se  that  thej 
Pa.,  on  the  22d,  28d,  24th  and  25th  ultimo.  It  called  sion,  and  a  lo 
together  a  very  numerous  and  highly  intelligent  assem- 
bly,  composed  in  large  part  of  those  who  had  been  mem-  the  present  ti 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  embracing  some  mg  to  bring  c 
originally  from  other  sects,  and  more  who  were  mem-  transatlantie 
bers  of  no  religious  society.  The  object  of  the  Confer-  jgn^fSjeap  1 
ence,  as  set  forth  in  the  call,  was  the  formation  of  a  There  is  dang 
Religions  Association  or  Church, more  in  harmony  with  between  the 
the  reformatory  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  than  ®a“ta 

any  of  the  sects  existing  in  that  part  of  the  country.  P0t  to  usfbui 
That  object  was  attained  in  manner  and  form  as  anti-  favourable  b< 
cipated  by  those  who  initiated  tbe  movement,  A  body  and  the  chost 
was  instituted,  under  the  name  of  the  “Pennsylvania 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends.”  upon  a  plat-  God  arrest  si 
form  so  broad  as  to  invite  to  membership  and  co-opera-  position  to  k 
tion  all  who  acknowledge  the  brotherhood  of  the  bu-  countries  ha' 

man  race  and  their  own  duty  to  define  and  illustrate  ...  . ... 

their  faith  in  God,  not  by  assent  to  a  creed,  but  by  Jane  Trainer  -The  case  of  this  unfortunate  chi  d 
lives  of  personal  purity  and  works  of  charity  and  be-  has  been  decided  by  Judge  Dueri  so  far  ^  he  felt  ha 
neficenee  to  mankind.  Allowing  the  widest  latitude  to  he  had  the  power  to  decide  it  He  listened  tethe  pleas 
individuals  in  matters  of  speculative  faith,  the  associa-  of  counsel  on  both  sides,  and  then  ru  ed  that  as  tbe 
tion  thus  formed  seeks  for  union  and  harmony  in  works  child  was  only  before  him  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus  he 
of  practical  goodness  and  charity -not  in  saying  •  Lord,  had  only  to  ascertain  if  she  were  illegally  restrained  of 
Lord,’  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  but  iu  doing  her  liberty,  and  that  not  appearing  to  be  the  fact,  he 
THE  things  which  Jesus  commanded.  Whether  dismissed  the  case  altogether.  To  whom  the  custody  of 
this  is  a  proper  and  adequate  basis  for  a  Church,  it  is  the  child  rightfully  belonged  was  a  questiou  not  within 
not  for  us  to  say;  but  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  his  jurisdiction,  but  must  be  decided  by  the  Supreme 
that  the  body  had  no  sooner  finished  its  organization  Court,  and  therefore  he  gave  the  custody  of  it  to  neither 
than  it  began  to  deal,  as  every  religious  organization  party.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  ecision  agatns  e 
ought  to  do,  with  the  great  moral  evils  of  the  time,  the,-,  as  Jane  was  then  in  the  keeping  of  the  woman, 
Slavery  among  the  rest.  Composed  as  it  is  for  the  Porter,  and  Brady,  her  counsel,  threatened,  m  open 
most  part  of  intelligent  men  and  women,  who  have  court,  that  any  attempt  to  take  possession  of  her  would 
long  been  engaged  in  efforts  to  make  mankind  wiser,  be  unsafe— a  fact  which  was  evident  enough,  as  the  wo- 
better  and  happier,  we  are  sure  that  on  the  question  man  was  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  that  class  of  scamps, 
of  Slavery  its  influence  will  be  extensively  felt,  and  her  friends,  who  frequent  brothels,  and  find  fit  oompa- 
therefore  we  hear tilv reioice  in  its  formation,  regarding  in  their  keePerSl  That  a  g,rl  °Ught  °  b® 


Giddings’  Speeches. 

The  Congressional  speeches  of  this  distinguished  and  un¬ 
compromising  Anti-Slavery  veteran,  who  is  still  battling 
nobly  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  complete  in  one  volume, 
12mo.,  with  a  Portrait.  Price,  $1. 

The  Writings  of  Judge  Jay, 

On  the  Slavery  Question. 

Now  first  collected.  An  invaluable  volume.  Price,  $1. 
Ready  in  April.  - 

Key  to  Uncle  Tom,  in  German. 

This  work  is  now  being  translated  into  German,  by  one  of 
our  best  German  scholars,  and  will  be  issued  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  English  edition. 


Writings  of  Prof.  Bela  B.  Edwards,  D.  D. 


With  a  Memoir,  by  Dr.  Park. 

This  work,  which  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  will  be 
issued  in  two  volumes,  12mo.,  about  the  1st  of  April. 

The  numerous  admirers  of  Dr.  Edwards  will  hail  with 
pleasure  this  announcement.  The  collected  writings  of  such 
a  man  are  an  invaluable  contribution  to  our  literature,  more 
particularly  when  compiled  by  so  ripe  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Park. 
The  Memoir  glows  with  all  the  fervid  enthusiasm  of  the  Editor. 

Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Music, 

BY  JOHN  W.  MOORE, 

Assisted  by  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  the  learned  and  accom- 
pliahed  Editor  of  ‘  The  Journal  of  Music.’ 

This  work  will  occupy  an  unoccupied  field,  no  such  work  ever 
having  been  compiled  before,  either  in  this  countrv  or  in 
England.  It  will  be  a  complete  Dictionary  of  all  Musical 
Terms,  a  History  of  theScience  of  Music,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present;  a  treatise  on  Harmony  and  Thorough 
Bass;  a  Description  of  all  known  Musical  Instruments,  and  a 
complete  Musical  Biography,  containing  a  succinct  memoir 
of  more  than  3,000  of  the  most  distinguished  musical  celebn 
ties  and  composers,  in  one  large  royal  8vo.  volume,  of  about 
1  000  pages,  double  columns.  To  be  issued  during  the  summer. 
’  The  above  valuable  works  are  published  by 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  CO.,  Boston 
l  JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 

r  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

-  And  for  sale  by  Booksellers  generally, 
i  Boston,  March,  1853. _ _ _  2111 
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The  Water  Cure  Journal. — A  new  Volume  — 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. — Published  monthly,  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  quarto.  IHustreted  with  engravings,  exhibiting  tbe 
Structure,  AnatomyWfe  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body, 
with  familiar  instriictionfi^to  learners.  It  is  emphatically  a 
Joumal.of  Health,  designed  to  be  a  complete  Family  Guide 
in  all  diseases. 

Trbms— Only  One  Dollar  a  Year,  in  advance.  Address, 
post-paid,  Fowlers  and  Wells,  Clinton  Hall,  No.  131  Nas¬ 
sau  Street,  New  York. 

“  The  Water-Cure  Journal  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  science 
of  health;  always  ready,  straightforward  and  plain-spoken, 
it  unfolds  the  laws  of  our  physical  nature  without  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  technicalities  of  science,  bnt  in  a  form  as  at¬ 
tractive  and  refreshing  as  the  sparkling  element  of  which  it 
treats.” — New  York  Tnlnme. 


NATIONAL  ANTI-SLAVERY  STANDARD,  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1853. 


.  Address.  I  bound  the  Signora  to  seoresy ; 
ied,  her  military  manners  had  a  degree  of 
and  reserve  in  them,  which  made  her 
■fe,  except  when  under 
ent.  Moreover  (which 
the  Signor  was  now 
’ting  forward  to  travel- 
Tfe  spice  of  a  few  days, 
Phoebe,  would  leave 


n  example  to  me,  and  I  fancy  it  might  be 

_ hers,  to  see  how  immediately  Miss  Matey 

about  "the  retrenchment  which  she. knew  to  be 
right  under  her  altered  circumstances.  While  she 
went  down  to  speak  co  Martha,  and  break  the  intel¬ 
ligence,  to,  her,  Isto'le  out  with  my  letter  to  the  Aga 
Jenkyns,  and  went  to  the  Signor’s  lodgings  to  obtain 

^.the  ex  "  '"HH  - 

and.  ii 

shortness  - 

always  say  as  little 

the  pressure  of  strong  __ 
made  my' secret  doubly 
so.far  recovered  as  to  b 
ling  and  conjuring  again," 

when  he,  his  wife,  and  ll  _ 

;  Cranford.  .^Indeed,  T  found  Kim  looking 
■■black  and  red  placard,  in  which  the  Sign< 

'Boni’s  aooojnplishments  were  set  forth,  and  to  which 
only  the  name^of  the  town  where  he  would  next  d: 
play  them  was  wanting.  He  and  his  wife  were 
much  absorbed  in  deciding  where  the  red  letters 
would  come  in  with  most  elect  (it  might  have  been 
the  Rubric  for  .that  matter),  that  it  was  some  time 
,  before  I  could  get  my  question  asked  privately,  and 
not  before  I  had  given  several  decisions,  the  wisdom 
of  which  I  questioned  afterwards  with  equal  sincerity 
as  soon  as  the  Signor  threw  in.his  doubts  and  reasons 
on  the  important  subject.  At  last  I  got  the  address, 
spelt  by  sound ;  and  very  queer  it  looked  !  1  dropped 
it  in  the  post  on  my  way  home ;  and  then  for  a  mi¬ 
nute  I  stood  looking  at  the  wooden  pane  with  a  gap¬ 
ing  slit,  which  divided  me  from  the  letter  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  in  my  hand.  It  was  gone  from  me  like 
life — never  to  be  recalled.  It  would  get  tossed  about 
on  the  sea,  and  stained  with  sea-waves  perhaps ; 
and  be  carried  among  palm-trees,  dfnd  scented  with 
all  tropical  fragrance ;  the  little  piece  of  paper,  but 
an  hour  ago  so  familiar  and  commonplace,  had  set 
out  on  its  race  to  the  strange  wild  countries  beyond  ‘ 
the  Ganges  !  But  I  could  not  afford  to  lose  much 
time  on  this  speculation.  I  hastened  home,  that 
Miss  Matey  might  not  miss  me.  Martha  opened 
the  door  to  me,  her  face  swollen  with  crying.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  burst  out  afresh,  and  taking 
hold  of  my  arm  she  pulled  me  in,  and  banged  the 
door  to,  in  order  to  ask  me  if  indeed  it  was  all  true 
that  Miss  Matey  had  been  saying. 

“  I’ll  never  leave  her !  No !  I  wont.  I  telied 
her  so,  and  said  I  could  not  think  how  she  could 
find  in  her  heart  to  give  me  warning.  1  could  not 
have  had  the. face  to  do  it,  if  I’d  been  her.  1  might 
ha’  been  just  as  good-for-nothing  as  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Adam’s  Jopley,  who  struck  for  wages  after  living 
seven  years  and  a  half  in  one  place.  I  said  1  was 
not  one  to  go  and  serve  Mammon  at  that  rate  ;  that 
I  knew  when  I’d  got  a  good  Missus,  if  she  didn’t 
know  when  she’d  got  a  good  servant—” 

“But  Martha!”  said  I,  cutting  in  while  she 
wiped  her  eyes. 

“  Don’t  ‘  but  Martha  ’  me,”  she  replied  to  my  de¬ 
precatory  tone. 

“Listen  to  reason — ” 

“  I’ll  not  listen  to  reason,”  she  said,  now  in  full 
possession  of  her  voice,  which  had  been  rather 
choked  with  sobbing.  “  Reason  always  means  what 
some  one  else  has  got  to  say.  Now  I  think  what 
’-e  got  to  say  is  good  enough 


Writing  she  did  well  and  delicately ;  but  spelling 
she  seemed  to  think  that  the  more  out-of-the-way 
this  was,  and  the  more  trouble  it  cost  her,  the 

freater  the  compliment  she  paid  to  her  correspon- 
ent ;  and  words  that  she  would  spell  quite  correctly 
in  her  letters  to  me,  became  perfect  enigmas  when 
she  wrote  to  my  father.  No !  there  was  nothing 
she  could  teach  to  the  rising  generation  of  Cran¬ 
ford  ;  unless  they  bad-been  quick  learners  and  ready 
imitators  of  her  patience,  her  humility,  her  sweet¬ 
ness,  her  quiet  contentment  with  all  that  she  could 
hot  do.  I  pondered  and  pondered  until  dinner  was 
announced  by  Martha,  with  a  face  all  blubbered 
and  swollen  with  crying. 

Mis3  Matey  had  a  few  little  peculiarities,  which 
Martha  was  apt  to  regard  as  whims  below  her  at- 
attention,  and  appeared  to  consider  as  childish  fan¬ 
cies,  of  which  an  old  lady  of  fifty-eight  should  try 
and  cure  herself.  But  to-day  everything  was  at¬ 
tended  to  with  the  most  careful  regard.  The  bread 
was  cut  to  the  imaginary  pattern  of  excellence  that 
existed  in  Miss  Matey’s  mind,  as  being  the  way 
which  her  mother  had  preferred  ;  the  curtain  was 
drawn  so  as  to  exclude  the  dead-briek  wall  of  a 
igh  hour’s  stables,  and  yet  left  so  as  to  show  every 
ider  leaf  of  the  poplar  which  was  bursting  into 
spring  beauty.  Martha’s  tone  to  Miss  Matey  was 
just  such  as  that  good  rough-spoken  servant  usually 
kept  sacred  for  little  children,  and  which  1  had 
never  heard  her  use  to  any  grown-up  person.  I  had 
forgotten  to  tell  Miss  Matey  about  the  pudding,  and 
I  was  afraid  she  might  not  do  justice  to  it ;  for  she 
lmd  evidently  very  little  appetite  this  day;  so  1 
seized  the  opportunity  of  letting  her  into  the  secret 
while  Martha  took  away  the  meat.  Miss  Matey’s 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  oould  not  speak,  either 
to  express  surprise  or  delight,  when  Martha  re¬ 
turned,  bearing  it  aloft,  made  in  the  most  wonderful 
representation  of  a  lion  couclumt  that  ever  was 
moulded.  Martha’s  face  gleamed  with  triumph,  as 
she  set  it  down  before  Miss  Matey  with  an  exultant 
There  !  ”  Miss  Matey  wanted  to  speak  her  thanks, 
but  could  not ;  so  she  took  Martha’s  hand  and  shook 
it  warmly,  which  set  Martha  off  crying,  apd  I  my¬ 
self  could  hardly  keep  up  the  necessary  composure. 
Martha  burst  out  of  the  room  :  and  Miss  Matey  had 
to  clear  her  voice  once  or  twice  before  she  could 
speak.  At  last  she  said,  “  I  should  like  to  ket 

pudding  under  a  glass  shade,  my  dear ! «  an- _ 

notion  of  the  lion  coucliaht ,  with  his  currant  eyes, 
being  hoisted  up  to  the  place  of  honour  on  a  mantel¬ 
piece,  tickled  my  hysterical  fancy,  and  I  began  to 
laugh,  which  rather  surprised  Miss  Matey. 

“  I  am  sure,  dear,  I  have  seen  uglier  things  under 
a  glass  shade  before  now,”  said  she. 

So  had  I,  many  a  time  and  oft ;  and  I  accordingly 
composed  my  countenance  (and  now  I  could  hardly 
keep  from  crying),  and  we  both  fell  to  upon  the 
pudding,  which  was  indeed  excellent,  only  every 
morsel  seemed  to  choke  us,  our  hearts  were  so  full. 

We  had  too  much  to  think  about  to  talk  much 
that  afternoon.  It  passed  over  very  tranquilly. 
But  when  the  tea-urn  was  brought  in,  a  new  thought 
came  into,  ray  head.  Why  should  not  Miss  Matey 
sell  tea—be  an  agent  to  the  East  India  Tea  Compa- 
ny  which  then  existed  %  I  could  see  no  objections 
to  this  plan,  while  the  advantages  were  many — al- 
ways  supposing  that  Miss  Matey  could  get  over  the 
degradation  of  condescending  to  anything  like’trade, 

“  “““  neither  greasy  nor  sticky— grease  and  stick- 


meaning,  it  was  so  involved  and  oracular. 
1  made  out,  however,  that  I  was  to  go  to  Miss  Pole’s 
at  eleven  o’clock;  the  number  eleven  being  written 
in  full  length  as  well  as  in  numerals,  and  A.  M 
twice  dashed  under,  as  if  I  were  very  likely  to  come 
at  eleven  at  night,  when  all  Cranford  was  usually 
a-bed,  and  asleep  by  ten  ;  there  was  no  signature 
except  Miss  Pole’s  initials,  reversed,  P.  E.,  but  a 
Martha  had  given  me  the  note,  “with  Miss  Pole’ 
kind  regards,”  it  needed  no  wizard  to  find  out  who 
sent  it,  and  if  the  writers’  name  was  to  be  kept  se¬ 
cret,  it  was  very  well  that  I  was  alone  when  Martha 
delivered  it. 

1  went,  as  requested,  to  Miss  Pole’s.  The  door 
is  opened  to  me  by  her  little  maid  Lizzy,  in  Sunday 
i  ii,  as  if  Home  grand  event  was  pending  over  this 
work-day.  And  the  drawing-room  up-stairs  was 
arranged  in  accordance  with  this  idea.  The  table 
was  set  out,  with  the  best  green  card  cloth  and 
writing-materials  upon  it.  On  the  little  chiffonier 

” . "ay  With  a  newly-decanted  bottle  of  cowslip 

id  some  ladies’ -finger  biscuits.  Miss  Pole 
herself  was  in  solemn  array,  as  if  to  receive  visitors, 
although  it  was  only  eleven  o’clock.  Mrs.  Forrester 
was  there,  crying  quietly  and  sadly,  and  my  arrival 
seemed  only  to  call  forth  fresh  tears.  Before  we  had 
finished  our  greetings,  performed  with  lugubrious 
mystery  of  demeanour,  there  was  another  rat-tat-tat, 
and  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  appeared  orimson  with  walking 
and  exoitement.  It  seemed  as  if  this  was  all  the 
company  expected;  for  now  Miss  Pole  made  several 
demonstrations  of  being  about  to  open  the  business 
of  the  meeting,  by  stirring  the  fire,  opening  and 
shutting  the  door,  and  coughing  and  blowing  her 
nose.  Then  she  arranged  us  all  round  the  table, 
taking  care  to  place  me  opposite  to  her ;  and  last  of 
all,  she  inquired  of  me,  if  the  sad  report  was  true,  as 
she  feared  it  was,  that  Miss  Matey  had  lost  all  her 
fortune  1 

Of  course,  I  had  but  one  answer  to  make ;  and  I 
never  saw  more  unaffected  sorrow  depicted  on  any 
**“*  r  *u-—  —  the  three  before 


countenances,  than  I  did  there  o 


■“  s  »■>  guuu  enuugn  reason.  But,  reason  _  __  _ 

n2t’  .  •saj  a°d  I’ll  stick  to  it.  I’ve  money  in  I  licensed  to  sell  tea°  would, 

the  pavings’  Bank,  and  I’ve  a  good  stock  of  clothes,  “  "  ’  ’  * . 

??d  "ra  n0‘  going  t°  *eave  Miss  Matey.  No  !  not 
u  she  gives  me  warning  every  hour  in  the  day  !  ” 

She  put  her  arms  akimbo,  as  mueh  as  to  say  she 
defied  me ;  and,  indeed,  1  could  hardly  tell  how  to 
begin  to  remonstrate  with  her,  so  much  did  I  feel 
that  Miss  Matey  in  her  increasing  infirmity  needed 
the  attendance  of  this  kind  and  faithful  woman. 

“Well !  ”  said  I  at  last — 

“  I’m  thankful  you  begin  with  ‘  well  ’.  ’  If  you’d 
ha’  begun  with  ‘But,’  as  you  did  afore,  I’d  ’  " 
listened  to  you.  Now  you  may  go  on.” 

“I  know  you  would  be  a  great  loss  to  Miss  Matey, 

Martha—”  J 

“  I  telied  her  so.  A  loss  she’d  never  ceaBe  to  bo 
sorry  for,”  broke  in  Martha,  triumphantly. 

“Still  she  will  have  so  little— so  very  little — to 


find  you  food — she  will  even  be  pressed  for  her 
I  tell  you  this,  Martha,  because  I  feel  you  are  1,B„  a 
friend  to  dear  Miss  Matey— but  you  know  she  might 
net  like  to  have  it  spoken  about  ” 

Apparently  this  was  even  a  blacker  view  of  the 
subject  than  Miss  Matey  had  presented  to  her;  for 
Martha  just  sat  down  on  the  first  chair  that  came 
to  hand,  and  cried  out  loud  (we  had  been  standing 
in  the  kitchen). 

At  last  she  put  her  apron  down,  and  looking  me 
earnestly  in  the  face,  asked,  “  Was  that  the  reason 
Miss  Matey  wouldn’t  order  a  pudding  to-day  1  She 
said  she  had  no  great  fancy  for  sweet  things,  and 
you  and  she  would  just  have  a  mutton  chop.  But 
I’ll  be  up  to  her.  Never  you  tell,  but  I’ll  make  her 
a  pudding,  and  a  pudding  she’ll  like  too,  and  I’ll  pay 
for  it  myself^  so  mind  you  see  she  eats  it.  Many  a 
one  has  been  comforted  in  their  sorrow  by  seeing  a 
good  dish  come  upon  th’  table.” 

I  was  rather  glad  that  Martha’s  energy  had  taken 
the  immediate  and  practical  direction  of  pudding¬ 
making.  for  it  staved  off  the  quarrelsome  discussion 
as  to  whether  she  should  or  should  not  leave  Miss 
Matey’s  service;  She  began  to  tie  on  a  clean  apron, 
and  otherwise  prepare  herself  for  going  to  the  shop 
for  the  butter,  eggs,  and  what  else  she  might  re- 
quire ;  she  would  not  use  a  scrap  of  the  articles 
already  in  the  house  for  her  cookery,  but  went  to  an 
old  tea-pot  in  which  her  private  store  of  money  was 
deposited,  and  took  out  what  she  wanted. 

I  found  Miss  .Matey  very  quiet,  and  not  a  little 
Bad  ;  but  by  and  bye  she  tried  to  smile  lor  my  sake. 
Tt  was  settled  that  I  was  to  Write  to  my  father,  and 
ask  him  to  come  over  and  hold  a  consultation ;  and 
as  soon  as  this  letter  was  dispatched,  we  began  to 
talk  over  future  plans.  Miss  Matey’s  idea  waste 
take  a  single  room,  and  retain  as  much  of  her  fur¬ 
niture  as  would  be  necessary  to  fit  up  this,  and  sell 
_  the  rest  i  and  there  to  quietly  exiBt  upon  what  would' 
remain  after  paying  the  rent.  For-my  part,  I  was 
more  ambitious  and  less  contented.  I  thought  of  I 
all  the  things  by  which  a  woman,  past  middle  age, 
and  with  the  education  common  to  ladies  fifty  years 
ago,  could  earn  or  add  to  a  living,  without  mate- 
nally  losing  caste;  but  at  length  I  put  even  this 
last  clause  on  one  side,  and  wondered  what  in  the 
world  Miss  Matey  oould  do. 


being  two  of  the  qualities  which  Miss  Matey 
could  not  endure.  No  shop-window  would  be  re- 
(juired.^  A  small  genteel  notification  of  her  being 
no  =- true,  be  necessary; 


but  1  hoped  that  it  could  be  placed  where  no 
oould  see  it.  Neither  was  tea  a  heavy  article,  so  as  |  *„a 
to  tax  Miss  Matey’s  fragile  strength.  The  only '  A  a 
gainst  mv  nla.n  th«  h,,,—  ,.  ,.„,i  . 


.  ; . —  giving  but  absent  answers 

to  the  questions  Miss  Matey  was  putting— almost  as 
absently — we  beard  a  clumping  Sound 
--J  a  whis] — : - - 


_  „  ... .  the  stairs, 

ing  outside  the  door;  which  indeed 
TiT  0pevfi  and .?hut  as  if  some  invisible  agency. 

After  a  little  while  Martha  came  in,  dragging  after 
her  a  great  tall  young  man,  all  crimson  with  shy¬ 
ness  and  finding  his  only  relief  in  perpetually  sleek¬ 
ing  down  his  hair. 

••  Please,  ma’am  he’s  only  Jem  Hearn,”  said  Mar¬ 
tha,  by  way  of  an  introduction  ;  and  so  out  of  breath 
was  she,  that  1  imagine  she  had  had  some  bodily 
struggle  before  she  could  overcome  his  reluctance  to 
he  presented  on  the  courtly  scene  of  Miss  Matilda 
Jenkyns’  drawing-room. 

“And  please,  ma’am,  he  wants  to  marry  me  off- 1 
hand.  And  please,  ma’am,  we  want  to  take  a  lodger 
-j  ust  one  quiet  lodger,  to  make  our  two  ends  meet— 
and  we’d  take  any  house  conformable ;  and,  oh  dear 
Miss  Matey,  if  I  may  he  so  bold,  would  you  have  ob¬ 
jections  to  lodging  with  us  '!  Jem  wants  it  as  much 
as  1  do.”  [To  Jem] — “  You  great  oaf!  why  can’t 
you  hack  me  1  but  he  does  want  it  all  the  same  very 
bad,  don’t  you,  ■Jem'!  only,  you* see,  he’s  dazed  at 
being  called  on  to  speak  before  qualitv.” 

“  It’s  not  that,”  broke  in  Jem.  “  It’s  that  you’ve 
taken  me  all  on  a  sudden,  and  I  didn’t  think  for  to 
get  married  so  soon— and  such  quick  work  does 
flabbergast  a  man.  It’s  not  that  I’m  .against  it 
ma  am  ”  (addressing  Miss  Matey),  “  only  Martha 
has  such  quick  ways  with  her,  when  once  she  takes 
a  thing  into  her  head ;  and  marriage,  ma’am — mar- 1 
nage  nails  a  man,  as  one  may  say.  I  dare  say 
shan’t  mind  it  after  it’s  once  over.” 

Please,  ma’am,”  said  Martha,  who  had  plucked 
at  his  sleeve,  and  nudged  him  with  her  elbow,  and 
otherwise  tried  to  interrupt  him  all  the  time  he  had 
been  speaking,  “don’t  mihd  him,  he’ll  eome  to 
’twas  only  last  night  lie  was  m-axing  me,  and  an- 
axing  me,  and  all  the  more  because  I  said  I  oould 
not  think  of  it  for  years  to  come,  and  now  he’s  only 
taken  aback  with  the  suddenness  of  the  joy  ;  but  you 
know,  Jem,  you  are  just  as  full  as  me  about  wanting 
a  lodger.'  (Another  great  nudge.) 

“  Ay  !  if  Miss  Matey  would  lodge  with  us— other- 
use  I  ve  no  mind  to  be  cumbered  with  strange  folk 
i  the  house,”  said  Jem,  with  a  want  of  tact  whioh 
1  could  see  enraged  Martha,  who  was  trying 
present  a  lodger  as  the  great  object  they  Wished  to 
obtain  and  that  in  fact  Miss  Matey  would  be 
smooching  their  path,  and  conferring  a  favour,  if  she 
WpW  only  come  and  live  with  them. 

Miss  Matey  herself  was  bewildered  by  the  pair , 
rather  Martha’s  sudden  resolution  in  favour 


I  wish  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  here !  ”  said  Mrs.  For¬ 
rester  at  last;  but  to  judge  from  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam’ 
face,  she  could  not  second  the  wish. 

“  But  without  Mrs.  Jamieson,”  said  Miss  Pole, 
ith  just  a  sound  of  offended  merit  in  her  voioe, 
we,  the  ladies  of  Cranford,  in  my  drawing-room 
isembled,  can  resolve  upon  something.  I  imagine 
we  are  none  of  us  what  may  be  called  riob,  though  we 
all  possess  a  genteel  competency,  sufficient  for  tastes 
that  are  elegant  and  refined,  and  would  not,  if  they 
could,  be  vulgarly  ostentatious.”  (Here  I  observed 
Miss  Pole  refer  to  a  small  card  concealed  in  her 
hand,  on  whioh  I  imagine  she  had  put  down  a  few 
notes.) 

“Miss  Smith,”  she. continued,  addressing  me  (fa¬ 
miliarly  known  as  “Mary”  to  all  the  company 
assembled,  but- this  was  a  state  occasion),  “I  have 
conversed  in  private— I -made  it  my  business  to  do 
)  yesterday  afternoon— with  these  ladies  on  the 
misfortune  which  has  happened  to  out  friend— and 
one  and  all  of  us  have  agreed  that,  while  we  have  a 
superfluity,  it  is  not  only  a  duty  but  a  pleasure— 
a  true  pleasure,  Mary!”  her  voioe  was  rather 
choked  just  here,  and  she  had  to  wipe  her  spectacles 
before  she  could  go  on — “  to  give  what  we  <•■>«> 
assist  her— Miss  Matilda  Jenkyns.  Only, 

sideration  nf  the  feel ino-a  nf 


sideration  of  the  feelings  of  delicate  independence 
existing  in  the  mind  of  every  refined  female,”  I  was 
-ire  she  had  got  back  to  the  card  now,  “we  wish  to 
intribute  our  mites  in  a  secret  and  concealed  man- 
!r,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  1  have  referred  to. 
ol>jeet  in  requesting"  you  to  meet  us  this 
the  daughter — 


thing  against  my  plan  was  the  buying  and  Beilina  I  ™0I'nmfr  is,  that  believing  you - B . 

involved.  While  1  was  giving  but  absent  answer!  I  ^at  y°ur  fatiier  m  fact,  her  confidential  adviser 
e.11  pecuniary  matters,  we  imagined  that,  by  con- 


Teaching  was,  of  course,  the  first  thing  that  sug¬ 
gested  itself.  If  Miss  Matey  could  teach  children 
anything,  it  would  throw  her  among  the  little  elves 
m  whom  her  soul  delighted.  [  ran  over  her  accom¬ 
plishments  Once  upon  a  time  I  had  heard  her  sav 
she  oould  play,  “  Ah  !  vous  dirai-je ,  Maman,”  on  the 
piano;  but  that  was  long,  long  ago ;  that  faint  sha¬ 
dow  ot  musical  acquirement  had  died  out  years  be¬ 
fore.  She  had  also  onee  been  able  to  trace  out  pat¬ 
terns  very  nicely  for  muslin  embroidery,  by  dint  of  I 
placing  a  piece  of  silver-paper  over  the  design  to  be 
copied,  and  holding  both  against  the  window-pane, 
while  she  marked  the  scollops  and  eyelet  holes  But 
that  was  her  nearest  approach  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  drawing,  and  I  did  not  think  it  would  go 
very  far.  Then  again  as. to  the  branches  of  a  solid 
English  education— fancy-work  and  the  use  of  the 
re8Tsu?,h  f3  the  “Stress  of  the  Ladies’  Seminary 
to  Vhich  all  the  tradespeople  in  Cranford  sent  their 
daughters,  professed  to  teach.  Miss  Matey’s  eves 
were  failing  her,  and  1  doubted  if  she  could  discover 
or  r£hrib6r°f  breads  in  a  worsted-work  pattern 
for  oV  aPPr®°!ate  ‘he  different  shades  required 
for  Queen  Adelaide’s  face,  in  the  loyal  woodwork 
now  fashionable  in  Cranford.  As  forJhe  use  of  the 
globes,  I  had  never  been  able  to  find  TC  out  mvself 

piqued  herself  upon,  as  artr  "  -  -  -  ' 

was  making  oanfle- lighters,  B„1U8  .. 
ferred  calling  them),  of  coloured  paper,  cut  so 
resemble  feathers,  and  knitting  garters  in  !  t  ■  ‘ 
of  dainty  stiches.  I  had  once  said  Z  1  -  "8ty 

sense  of  propriety,  and  was  taken  with  a.,nh  »  • 

earnest  alarm  lest  the  temptation  might  some  d°a“v 
prove  too  strong  for  me,  that  I  quite  regretted  ha? 
mg  ventured  upon  it  A  present  of  thesf  de  icatelv- 
wrought  garters,  a  bunch  of  gay  “  sDina ..  f  \ 

of  cards  on  which  sewing-silk  was  wound  in  a  mys 
‘‘cal  manner,  were  the  well-known  tokens  of  Mris 
Matey’s  favour.  But  would  anyone  pay  to  have 
toeir  children  taught  these  arts  I  -  _“aT! 


their,  o 


-  What  she 
n  which  she  excelled, 
(as«he  pre- 


of  matrimony  staggered  her,  and  stood  between  her 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  plan  which  Martha  had 
at  heart.  Miss  Matey  began— 

“  Marriage  is  a  very  solemn  thing,  Martha.” 

It  is  indeed,  Ma’am,”  quoth  Jem.  “  Not  that 
l’ve-no  objections  to  Martha.” 

‘  You’ve  never  let  me  a-be  for  asking  me  for  to 
hx  when  I  would  be  married,”  said  Martha,  her  face 
aff  afire,  and  ready  to  cry  with  vexation,  “  and  now 
you’re  shaming  me  before  my  missus  and  all.” 

Nay,  now  !  Martha,  don’t  eo  !  don’t  ee  !  only  a 
i  likes  to  have  breathing  time,”  said  Jem,  trying 
to  possess  himself  of  her  hand,  bat  in  vain.  Then 
seeing  that  she  was  more  seriously  hurt  than  ho  had 
imagined,  he  seemed  to  try  to  rally  his  scattered  fa¬ 
culties,  and  with  more  straightforward  dignity  than, 
ten  minutes  before,  I  should  have  thought  it  possible 
for  him  to  assume,  he  turned  to  Miss  Matey,  and 
said,  ‘  1  hope,  ma’am,  you  know  that  I’m  bound  to 
respect  every  one  whe  has  been  kind  to  Martha.  ” 
alT'3!?  1?oked,on  her  as  to  be  my  wife— some  time 
and  she  has  often  and  often  spoken  of  you  as  the 
trmh8-l  fdy  ev?.™;  and  though  the  plain 
ruth  is  I  would  not  like  to  be  troubled  with  lodgers 
of  the  common  run  ;  yet  if,  ma'am,  you’d  honour  us 
by  living  with  us,  I  am  sure  Martha  would  do  her 
Best  to  make  you  comfortable;  and  I’d  keep 


oould  do” - -  awkwdrd  chaP  aB  me 

Miss  Matey  had  been  very  busy  with  taking  off 
her  spectacles,  wiping  them,  and  replacing  them; 
but  all  she  oould  say  was,  “  Don’t  let  any  thought  of 

me  hurry  you  into  marnage  :  pray  don’t!  Marriage 
is  such  a  very  solemn  thing  !  ” 

..  “But  Miss  Matilda  will  think  of  your  plan,  Mar-  i  , 
tha,  said  1,  struck  with  the  advantages  that  it  offer- '  herself 
ea,  and  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  consider¬ 
ing  aboutat.  “  And  I’m  sure  neither  she  nor  I  can 
ever  forget  you  kindness,  nor  yours  either,  Jem.” 
t ,  'n’  ye*. .  ma’am  !  I’m  sure  I  mean  kindly, 

hough  I  ni  a  bit  fluttered  by  being  pushed  straight 
a-head  into  matrimony,  as  it  were,  and  mayn’t  Ex¬ 
press  myself  conformable.  But  I’m  sure  I’m  willing 
’  an(*  £lve  me  ^me  t0  £et  accustomed 
Upping  meTf  f  c^e’near®  ”  86  °f  8°’ 

maiw  {S’1 1  T38  ^otto  voce’  and  had  the  effect  of  I 
,“akl,Dg  Martha  bounce  out  of  the  room,  to  be  fol- 

MatevTat  T  d  byA  heT.  Iover-  Whereupon  Miss 
counted  fnr  and  en,od  very  hearMly,  and  ao- 

m  l  !  that  the  th0“gh‘  of  Martha 

ST  h  u  °  800Q  gave  her  1aite  a  8hook.  and 

she  was  h!Tld  D7?u  f°rgiVe  her8elf  if  she  ‘Bought 
Ditv^f  h  y‘?gS  the  poor  creature.  I  think  my 
M-L?lTrre  f0r  Jem’  ?f  ‘he  two ;  but  both  Miss 
VVeyadI  aPPree'ated  to  the  full  the  kindness  ofi 
and  a  r^UP,leValth0llgh  we  Haid  httle  about  this, 
matrimony  °  6  °haDee8  and  of  | 

IromleMiesf  pT^’  ?arIy’  1  received  a  ”°te 
with  mysteriously  wrapped  up,  and 

to  tear  86als  (f  to  secure  secresy,  that  I  had 

to  tear  the  paper  before  I  could  unfold  it.  And 


suiting  with  him,  you  might  devise  some’modei 
which  our  contribution  should  be  made  \ 

receive  from 

g  her  investments  _ _ ^ _ 

Miss  Pole  concluded  her  address,  and  looked  round 
for  approval  and  agreement. 

“  1  have  expressed  your  meaning,  ladies,  have  I 
>t 1  And  while  Miss  Smith  oonsiders  what  reply 

^'e11!;^6’  all°W  m0  t0  °ffer  y°“  80me  little  refresh- 
I  had  no  great  reply  to  make  ;  I  had  more  thank¬ 
fulness  at  my  heart  for  their  kind  thoughts  than  I 
cared  to  put  into  words;  and  so  I  only  mumbled  out 
something  to  the  effect  “  that  I  would  name  what 
Miss  Pole  had  said  to  my  father,  and  that  if  any¬ 
thing  could  be  arranged  for  dear  Miss  Matey,”  and 
here  I  broke  down  utterly,  and  had  to  be  refreshed 
with  a  glass  of  cowslip  wine  before  I  could  cheek  the 
crying  whioh  had  been  repressed  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days.  The  worst  was,  all  the  ladies  cried  in 
concert.  Even  Miss  Pole  cried,  who  had  said  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  that  to  betray  emotion  before  any  one 
was  a  sign  of  weakness  and  want  of  self-control. 
She  recovered  herself  into  a  slight  degree  of  impa¬ 
tient  anger,  directed  against  me,  as  having  set  them 
all  off ;  and,  moreover,  1  think  she  was  vexed  that  I 
could  not  make  a  speech  back  in  return  for  hers ; 
and  if  I  had  known  beforehand  what  was  to  be  said, 
and  had  had  a  card  on  which  to  express  the  probable 
feelings  that  would  rise  in  my  heart,  I  would  have 
tried  to  gratify  her.  As  it  was,  Mrs.  Forrester  was  the 
person  to  speak  when  we  had  recovered  our  compo¬ 
sure.  “  I  don’t  mind,  among  friends,  stating  that  1 
—no!  I’m  not  poor  exactly,  but  1  don’t  think  I’m 
what  you  may  call  rioh  ;  1  wish  r  were,  for  dear 
Miss  Matey's  sake— but,  if  you  please,  I’ll  write 
down,  ir.  a  sealed  paper,  what  1  oan  give.  I  only 
wish  it  was  more  :  my  dear  Mary,  1  do  indeed.”  I 
Now  I  saw  why  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  were  pro¬ 
vided.  Every  lady  wrote  down  the  sum  she  could 
give  annually,  signed  the  paper,  and  sealed  it  myste¬ 
riously.  If  their  proposal  was  aeeeded  to,,  my  father 
was  to  be  allowed  to  open  the  papers,  under  pledge 
of  seoresy.  If  not,  they  were  to  be  returned  to  their 
writers.  When  this  ceremony  had  been  gone  through 
I  rose  to  depart  ;  but  each  lady  seemed  to  wish  to 
have  a  private  conference  with  me.  Miss  Pole 
kept  me  in  the  drawing-room  to  explain  why, 
Mrs.  Jamieson’s  absence,  she  had  taken  the  lead 
this  “  movement,”  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it,  and 
also  to  inform  me  ihat  she  had  heard  from  good 
sources,  that  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  coming  home  di¬ 
rectly  in  a  state  of  high  displeasure  agaiust  her  sis¬ 
ter-in-law,  who  was  forthwith  to  leave  her  house  • 
and  was,  she  believed,  to  return  to  Edinburgh  that 
very  afternoon.  Of'  course  this  piece  of  inteliigence 
could  not  be  communicated  before  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam, 
more  especially  as  Miss  Pole  was  inclined  to  think 
that  Lady  Glenmire’s  engagement  to  Mr.  Hot 
oould  not  possibly  hold  against  the  blaze  of 
Jamieson’s  displeasure.  A  few  hearty  inquiries  after 
Miss  Matey’s  health  concluded  my  interview  with 
Miss  Pole.  On  coming  down  stairs  I  found  Mrs 
Forrester  waiting  for  me  at  the  entrance  to  the  din¬ 
ing  parlour ;  she  drew  me  in,  and  when  the  doorJ 
was  shut,  she  tried  two  or  three  times  to  begin  on 
some  subject,  which  was  so  unapproachable  appa¬ 
rently,  that  1  began  to  despair  of  our  ever  getting  to 
a  clear  understanding.  At  last  out  it  came  •  the 
poor  old  lady  trembling  all  the  time  as  if  it  were  a 
great  crime  which  she  was  exposing  to  daylight,  ii 
telling  me  how  very,  very  little  she  had  to  live  upon 
a  confession  which  she  was  brought  to  make  from  a 
dread  lest  we  should  think  that  the  small  contribu¬ 
tion  named  in  her  paper  bore  any  proportion  to  her 
love  and  regard  for  Miss  Matey.  And  yet  that  sum 
which  she  so  eagerly  relinquished  was  in  truth  more 
than  a  twentieth  part  of  what  she  had  to  live  npon 
and  keep  house,  and  a  little  serving- maiden,  all  -- 
became  one  born  a  Tyrell.  And  when  the  whole  i 
come  does  not  nearly  amount  to  a  hundred  pounds,  „„ 
give  up  a  twentieth  of  it  will  necessitate  many  care¬ 
ful  economies,  and  many  pieces  of  self-denial— small 
and  insignificant  in  the  world’s  account,  bnt  bearing 
a  different  value  in  another  account-book  that  I  have 
heard  of.  She  did  so  wish  she  was  rich,  she  said ; 
and  this  wish  she  kept  repeating  with  no  thought  of  I 
herself  in  it,  only  with  a  longing,  yearning  desire  to 
be  aole  to  heap  up  Miss  Matey’s  measure  of  com¬ 
forts.  It  was  some  time  before  I  oould  console  her 
enough  to  leave  her;  and  then,  on  quitting  the  house, 
l  was  waylaid  by  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam,  who  had  also  her 
confidence  to  make  of  pretty  nearly  the  opposite  de¬ 
scription.  She  had  not  liked  to  put.  down  all  that 
she  could  afford,  and  was  ready  to  give.  Sho  told 
me  she  thought  she  never  could  look  Miss  Matey  in 
the  face  again  if  she  presumed  to  be  giving  her  so 
much  as  Bhe  should  like  to  do.  “  Miss  Matey 1  ”  j 
continued  she,  “  that  I  thought  was  such  a  fine  young  ' 
lady,  when  1  was  nothing  but  a  country  girl,  coming 
to  market  with  eggs  and  butter  and  such  like  things ; 
for  my  father,  though  well  to  do,  would  always 
make  me  go  on  as  my  mother  had  done  before ;  and 
1  had  to  come  in  to  Cranford  every  Saturday  and 
see  after  sales  and  prices,  and  what  not.  And  one 
day  I  remember  I  met  Miss  Matey  in  the  lane  that 
leads  to  Combehurst ;  she  was  walking  on  the  foot¬ 
path  whioh,  you  know,  is  raised  a  good  way  above 
the  road,  and  a  gentleman  rode  beside  her,  and  was 
talking  to  her,  and  she  was  looking  down  at  some 
primroses  she  had  gathered,  and  pulling  them  all  to  I 
pieces,  and  1  do  believe  she  was  crying.  But  after 
she  had  passed  me  she  turned  round  and  ran  after 
me  to  ask — oh  so  kindly — after  my  poor  mother 
who  lay  on  her  death-bed,  and  when  I  cried  she  took 
hold  of  my  hand  to  comfort  me ;  and  the  gentleman 


waiting  for  her  all  the  time ;  and  her  poor  heart 
very  full  of  something  I  am  sure,  and  I  thought  it 
such  ah  honour  to  be  spoken  to  in  that  pretty  way 
by  the  rector's  daughter,  who  visited  at  Arley  Hall.  I 
I  have  loved  her  ever  since,  though  perhaps  I’d  no  ' 
right  to. do  it;  but  if  you  can  think  el"  any  way  in 
which  I  might  be  allowed  to  give  a  little  more  with¬ 
out  any  one  knowing  it,  I  should  be  eo  much  obliged 
to  you,  my  dear.  And  my  brother  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  doctor  her  for  nothing — medicines,  leeches 
and  all.  I  know  that  he  and  her  ladyship  (my  dear ! 

I  little  thought  in  the  days  l  was  telling  you  of  that 
1  should  over  come  to  be  sister-in-law  to  a  ladyship)  ' 
would  do  anything  for  her.  We  all  would.” 

I  told  her  1  was  quite  sure  of  it,  and  promised  all 
rts  of  things  in  my  anxiety  to  get  home  to  Miss 
Matey,  who  might  well  be  wondering  what  had 
become  of  mo,  absent  from  her  two  hours  without 
being  able  to  account  for  it.  She  -had  taken  very 
little  note  of  time,  however,  as  she  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  in  numberless  little  arrangements  preparatory 
to  the  groat  step  of  giving  up  ber  house.  It  w 
evidently  a  relief  to  her  to  be  doing  something  ,u 
the  way  of  retrenchment;  for,  as  she  said,  when¬ 
ever  she  paused  to  think,  the  recolleotion  of  the  poor 
fellow  with  his  bad  five-ponnd  note  came  over  her 
and  she  felt  quite  dishonest ;  only  if  it  made  her  so 
uncomfortable,  what  must  it  not  be-doing  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Bank,  who  must  know  so  much 
of  the  misery  consequent  upon  its  failure. 
almost  made  me  angry  by  dividing  her  sympathy 
between  these  directors  (whom  she  imagined  over¬ 
whelmed  by  self-reproach  for  their  mismanagement 
of  other  people’s  affairs),  and  those  who  were  suffer¬ 
ing  like  her.  Indeed,  of  the  two,  she  seemed  tc 
think  poverty  a  lighter  burden  than  self  reproach  ; 
but  I  privately  doubted  if  the  directors  would  aeree 
with  her.  '  & 

Old  hoards  were  taken  out  and  examined  as  to 
their  money  value,  which  luckily  was  small,  or  else 
I  don’t  know  how  Miss  Matey  would  have  prevailed 
upon  herself  to  part  with  such  things  as  her 
mother’s  wedding-ring,  the  strange  uncouth  brooch 
with  which  her  father  had  disfigured  his  shirt-frill, 
&c.  However,  we  arranged  things  a  little  in  order 
as  to  their  pecuniary  estimation,  and  were  all  ready 
for  my  lather  when  he  came  next  morning.  I  am 
not  going  to  weary  you  with  the  details  of  all  the 
business  we  went  through  '  and  one  reason  for  not  I 
telling  about  them  is  that  1  did  not  understand  what 
we  were  doing  at  the  time,  and  cannot  recollect  it 
now.  Miss  Matey  and  I  sat  assenting  to  accounts, 
and  schemes,  and  reports,  and  documents,  of  whioh 
I  do  not  believe  we  either  of  us  understood  a  word 
for  my  father  was  clear-headed  and  decisive,  and  t 
capital  man  of  business,  and  if  we  made  the  slight¬ 
est  inquiry,  or  expressed  the  slightest  want  of  codc 
prehension,  he  had  a  sharp  way  of  saying,  “  Eli 
oh  ^  .n..  ag  ciear  a8  daylight.  What’s  your  objec- 
And  as  we  had  not  comprehended  anything 
ol  what  he  had  proposed,  we  found  it  rather  difficult 
tn  sHQ,pe  our  objections ;  in  fact,  we  never  were  si 
had  any.  So  presently  Miss  Matey  got  int 
nervously  acquiescent  state,  and  said  “Yes”  a 
“  Certainly  ”  at  every  pause,  whether  required 
ot :  but  when  I  once  joined  in  as  chorus  to  a  “  De¬ 
cidedly  ”  pronounced  by  Mis® Matey  in  a  tremblingly 
dubious  tone,  my  father  firm  round  at  me  and  asked 
me  “  What  there  was  to  decide  1  ”  And  I  am  sure, 
to  this  day,  I  have  never  known.  But,  in  justice  to 
him,  I  must  say,  he  had  come  over  from  Drumble  to 
help  Miss  Matey  when  he  could  ill  spare  the  time, 
and  when  his  own  affairs  were  in  a  very  anxious 

While  Miss  Matey  was  out  of  the _ 

orders  for  luncheon- — and  sadly.perplexed  between 
her  desire  of  honouring  my  father  by  a  delic  ' 
dainty  meal,  and  her  oonviction  tljat  she  had 
right  now  that  all  her  money  was  gone,  to  indulge  the 
desire — I  told  him  of  the  meeting  of  Cranford  ladies 
at  Miss  Pole’s  the  day  before.  He  kept  brushing  his 
hands  before  bis  eyes  as  I  spoke — and  when  I  went 
back  to  Martha’s  offer  the  evening  before,  of  receiv¬ 
ing  Miss  Matey  as  a  lodger,  he  fairly  walked  away 
from  me  to  the  window,  and  began  drumming  with 
his  fingers  upon  it.  Then  he  turned  abruptly  round, 
and  said,  “  See,  Mary,  how  a  good  innocent  life 
makes  friends  all  around.  Confound  it!  I  could 
make  a  good  lesson  out  of  it  if  I  were  a  parson,  but 
as  it  is,  1  ean!t  get  a  tail  to  my  sentences — only  I’m 
sure  you  feel  what  1  want  to  say.  You  and  I  will 
have  a  walk  after  lunch,  and  talk  a  bit  more  about 
these  plans.’ 


and  the  listener  is  another.  After  the  fashion  of  thy 
people,  thou  hast  wandered  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther  until  thou  art  happy  and  content  in  none. 

We  (praise  be  to  God)  were  born  here,  and  never 
desire  to  quit  it.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  idea 
of  a  general  intercourse  between  mankind  should 
make  any  impression  on  our  understandings  ?  God 
forbid  .  Listen,  O  my  soul !  There  is  no  wisdom 
equal  unto  the  belief  in  God.  He  created  the  world  * 
and  shall  we  liken  ourselves  unto  Him,  in  seeking 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  his  creation  1 
bhall  we  say,  behold  this  star  spinneth  round  that 
star,  and  this  other  star  with  a  tail  goeth  and  cometh 
in  so  many  years  %  Let  it  go.  He  from  whose  hand 
it  came  will  guide  and  direct  it.  But  thou  wilt  say 
unto  me—1  Stand  aside,  0  man !  for  I  am  more 
learned  than  thou  art,  and  have  seen  more  thing®  ’ 
If  thou  thinketh  that  thou  art  in  this  respect  better 
than  1  am,  thou  art  welcome,  f  praise  God  that  1 
seek  not  that  which  I  require  not.  Thou  art  learned 
m  the  things  I  eared  not  for ;  and  as  for  that  whioh 
thou  hast  seen,  I  defile  it.  Will  much  knowledge 
create  thee  a  double  belly,  or  wilt  thou  seek  paradise 
with  thine  eyes  1  Oh,  my  friend,  if  thou  wilt  be 
happy,  say,  1  There  is  no  God  hut  Goi.’  Do  no 
evil ;  and  thus  wilt  thou  fear  neither  man  nor  death, 
for  surely  thine  hour  will  eome.  The  meek  in  spirit 
(El  Fakia). — Imaum  Alt  Zadi. 


THE  TIDINGS. 


A  bright  beam  came  to  my  window  frame, 

This  sweet  May  morn; 

And  it  said  to  the  cold,  hard  glass— 

Oh  I  let  me  pass, 

For  I  have  good  news  to  tell— 

The  queen  of  the  dewy  dell,  • 

The  beautiful  May,  is  born ! 

wa‘'m  with  the  race,  through  the  Open  space, 

This  sweet  May  morn, 

Came  a  soft  wrad  out  of  the  skies: 

And  it  said  to  my  heart— Arise ! 

Oo  forth  from  the  winter’s  fire, 

For  the  child  of  thy  long  desire, 

The  beautiful  May,  is  born ! 

bright  beam  glanced  and  the  soft  wind  danced. 
This  sweet  May  morn, 

Over  my  cheek  and  over  my  eyes; 

And  I  said,  with  a  glad  surprise— 

■"“  forth,  ye  blessed  t  ' 


brought  in;  every  morsel  of  this  last  dish  w™ 
finished,  to  Martha’s  great  gratification.  Then  my 
father  bluntly  told  Miss  Matey  he  wanted  to  talk  to 
uie  alone,  and  that  he  would  stroll  out  and  see  some 
of  the  old  places,  and  then  f  could  tell  her  what 
plan  we  thought  desirable.  Just  before  we  went 
out,  she  called  me  back  and  said,  “  Remember  dear, 
I’m  the  only  one  left— I  mean  there’s  no  one  to  be 
hurt  by  what  I  do.  I’m  willing  to  do  anything 
that’s  right  and  honest;  and  I  don’t  think,  if  De¬ 
borah  knows  where  she  is,  she’ll  care  so  very  much 
if  I’m  not  genteel;  because,  you  see,  she’ll  know 
all,  dear.  Only  let  me  sell  what  I  can,  and  pay  the 
poor  people  as  far  as  I’m  able.” 

1  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss,  and  ran  after  my  father. 
The  result  of  our  conversation  was  this.  If  all  par- 


Oh,  lead _ 

Over  the  hill  and  over  the  plain,  ' 
Where  the  beautiful  May  is  born. 


Through  the  open  door  leaped  the  beam  before. 
This  sweet  May  morn, 

And  the  soft  wind  floated  along, 

Like  a  poet’s  soug. 

Warm  from  his  heart  and  fresh  from  his  brain ; 
A^?  tieyied  “S  over  the  mount  “d  Plain , 

To  the  beautiful  May  new  born. 

^Th"s*de  S°tMSllt  and  my  guide  80  Lght, 

Led  me  along  o’er  the  grassy  ground, 

AncUknew  by  each  joyous  sight  and  sound, 
The  fields  so  green  and  the  skies  so  gay, 

That  heaven  and  earth  kept  holiday, 

That  the  beautiful  May  was  born. 

Out  of  the  sea  with  their  eyes  of  glee. 

This  sweet  May  morn,  K 

Came  the  blue  waves  hastily  oh; 

And  they  murmuring  cried— Thou  happy  one  ! 
Show  us,  0  earth  !  thy  darling  child, 

For  we  heard,  far  out  on  the  ocean  wild, 

That  the  beautiful  May  was  born. 

The  winged  flame  to  the  rose-bud  came. 

This  sweet  May  morn, 

And  it  said  to  the  flower — Prepare ! 

Lay  thy  nectarine  bosom  bare; 

Full  soon,  full  Soon,  thou  must  rock  to  rest, 

A°d  Ml’rse  aa<I  ’fee. i  on  thy  glowing  breast, 

The  beautiful  May  now  born! 

The  gladsome  breeze  through  the  trembling  trees, 


- st  May  m„,„, 

Went  joyously  on  from  bough  to  bough: 

And  it  said  to  the  red-branched  plum— 0  th 
Cover  with  mimic  pearls  and  gems. 

And  with  silver  hells,  thy  coral  stems, 

For  the  beautiful  May  now  born. 

Under  the  eaves  and  through  the  leaves, 

This  sweet  May  morn, 

The  soft  wind  whispering  flew: 

And  it  said  to  the  listening  birds— 0  yon 
Sweet  choristers  of  the  skies, 

Awaken  your  tenderest  lullabies. 

For  the  beautiful  May  now  born. 

The  white  cloud  flew  to  the  uttermost  blue 
~ — et  May  m 


J  agreeable,  Martha  and  Jem  i 
married  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  they 
were  to  live  on  in  Miss  Matey’s  present  abode  ;  the 
sum  which  the  Cranford  ladies  had  agreed  to  contri¬ 
bute  annually,  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  greater 
part  of  the  rent,  and  leaving  Martha  free  to  approp¬ 
riate  what  Miss  Matey  should  pay  for  her  lodgings 
to  any  little  extra  comforts  required.  About  the 
sale,  my  father  was  dubious  at  first;  ho  said  the  old 
rectory  furniture,  however  carefully  used,  and  rev- 
rently  treated,  would  fetch  very  little  ;  and  that  lit¬ 
tle  would  be  but  as  a  drop  in  the  sea  of  the  debts  of 
the  Town  and  County  Bank.  But  when  I  represented 
how  Miss  Matey’s  tender  conscience  would  be  soothed 
by  feeling  that  she  had  done  what  she  could,  he  gave 
way;  especially  after  1  had  told  him  the  five-pound- 
note  adventure,  and  he  had  scolded  me  well  for 
allowing  it.  1  then  alluded  to  my  idea  that  she 
might  add  to  her  small  income  by  selling  tea;  and, 
to  my  surprise  (for  1  had  nearly  given  up  the  plan), 
my  father  grasped  at  it  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
tradesman.  1  think  he  reckoned  his  chickens  before 
they  were  hatched,  for  he  immediately  ran  up  the 
profits  of  the  sales  that  she  oould  effeet  at  Cranford 
to  more  than  twenty  pounds  a-year  ;  the  small  dining 
parlor  was  to  be  converted  into  a  shop,  without  any 
of  its  degrading  characteristics;  a  table  was  to  be 
the  counter ;  one  window  was  to  be  retained  unal¬ 
tered,  and  the  other  changed  into  a  glass  door.  I 
evidently  rose  in  his  estimation,  for  having  made 
this  bright  suggestion.  1  only  hoped  we  should  not 
both  fall  in  Miss  Matey’s. 

But  she  was  patient  and  content  with  all 
arrangements.  She  knew,  she  said,  that  we  should 
do  the  best  we  could  for  her  ;  and  she  only  hoped, 
only  stipulated  that  she  should  pay  every  farthing 
that  she  oould  be  said  to  owe,  for  her  father’s  sake, 
who  had  been  so  respected  in  Cranford.  My  father 
and  I  agreed  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  the 
Bank,  indeed  never  to  mention  it  again,  if  it  could 
be  helped.  Some  of  the  plans  were  evidently  a  lit¬ 
tle  perplexing  to  her;  but  she  had  seen  me  suffi¬ 
ciently  snubbed  in  the  morning  for  want  of  compre¬ 
hension  to  venture  on  too  many  enquiries  now  ;  and 
all  passed  over  well,  with  a  hope  on  her  part  that 
would  be  hurried  into  marriage  on  her  ac- 
VVhen  we  came  to  the  proposal  that  she 
should  sell  tea,  I  could  see  it  was  rather  a  shook  to 


The  blessed  nt..„  4U«ujw  auuvc- 
While  its  sister  cooed  in  the  midst  of  the  grove 
And  within  my  heart  the  spirit  of  love. 

That  the  beautiful  May  was  born  ! 

— Dublin  University  Magazine. 

EXTRAORDINARY  JUGGLING  FEAT. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  a  physician 
named  Agricola,  living  at  Ratisbon,  in  Germany 
obtained  great  celebrity  by  certain  discoveries  which 
he  declared  he  had  made  as  to  the  multiplication  of 
plants  and  trees.  He  could  produce,  he  said,  from 
a  small  branch,  or  even  from  a  leaf,  large  forest 
trees  m  the  coarse  of  an  hour,  through  the  sole  in- 
strumentahty  of  fire.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
the  subject,  one  of  which  was  published  at  Amster- 
am  '"  1720.  Its  title  was,  “  Agriculture  •parfaite. 


maining  for  some  time  on  the  surface  of  the  frozen 
pond  without  occasioning  the  slightest  fracture  in 
the  ice.  As  usual,  the  sheet  was  drawn  across  the 
place,  and  being  removed,  every  vestage  ot  ice,  and 
even  moisture  of  any  sort,  had  completely  disap¬ 
peared. 

“  They  procured  a  blank  volume  of  the  purest  white 
paper,  which  was  placed  in  my  hands  to  show  that 
it  contained  no  figures  or  any  coloured  pages  what¬ 
ever,  of  which  1  satisfied  myself  and  all  around. 
One  of  the  men  took  the  volume  in  hand,  and  the 
first  opening  exhibited  a  page  of  bright  red,  sprin¬ 
kled  with  gold,  forming  a  blank  tablet  splendidly 
elaborate.  The  next  turn  presented  a  beautiful 

ire,  sprinkled  in  the  same  manner,  and  exhibiting 

the  margin  numbers  of  men  and  women  in  va¬ 
ns  attitudes. 

‘  The  juggler  then  turned  to  another  leaf,  which 
appeared  of  a  Chinese  colour  and. fabric,  and  sprin¬ 
kled  in  the  same  manner  with  gold,  but  on  it  deline¬ 
ated  herds  of  oat-tlo  and  lions,  the  latrer  seizing  upon 
the  k Die  in  a  manner  that  1  never  observed  in  any 
other  paintings.  The  next  leaf  exhibited  was  a 
beautiful  green,  similarly  powdered  with  gold,  on 
which  was  represented,  in  lively  colours,  a  garden 
with  numerous  cypresses,  roses  and  other  flowering 
shrubs  in  lull  bloom  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  garden 
an  excellent  pavillion.  The  next  change  exhibited" 
a  leat  of  orange,  in  the  same  manner  powdered  with 
gold,  on  which  the  painter  had  delineated  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  great  battle,  in  whioh  two  adverse 
kings  were  seen  engaged  in  the  struggle  of  a  mortal 
conflict.  In  Bhort,  at  every  turn  of  the  leaf  a  differ¬ 
ent  colour,  scene  and  action  was  exhibited,  such  as 
was,  indeed,  most  pleasing  to  behold ;  hut  of  all  the 
performances,  this  latter  of  the  volume  of  paper  was 
that  which  afforded  me  the  greatest  delight;  so 
many  pictures  and  extraordinary  changes  having 
been  brought  under  view,  that  1  must  confess  my 
utter  inability  to  do  justice  in  the  description.” 

In  observing  upon  tho  extraordinary  nature  of 
these  performances,  the  Emperor  puts  aside  the  sup¬ 
position  that  they  were  to  be  ascribed  to  a  mere 
visual  deception ; 

“  They  very  evidently  partake,”  be  says,  “  of  some¬ 
thing  beyond  the  exertion  of  human  energy.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  the  art  has  been  called  the  As- 
maynian  (celestial),  and  I  am  informed  that  it  is 
also  known  and  practised  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  may  be  said,  in¬ 
deed,  that  there  exists  in  some  men  a  peculiar  and 
essential  faculty  which  enables  them  co  accomplish 
things  far  beyond  the  scope  of  human  exertion,  such 
as  frequently  to  baffle  the  utmost  subtlety  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  to  penetrate.” 


Nouvelle  DecouerteJ  &c.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he 
had  learned  the  secrets  of  the  Hindoo  jugglers,  whose 
feats  in  the  same  line  are  of  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  character.  They  actually  sow  the  seed  of  any 
tree  the  spectators  call  for,  in  the  earth,  and,  after 
a  few  cabalistic  words  pronounced  over  it,  a  mul¬ 
berry,  a  plum,  or  a  walnut  plant  is  gradually  seeu 
springing  upward  until  it  becomes  a  large  tree,  with 
>te  natural  fruit  depending  from  its  branches.  Nor 
this  all.  The  fruit  is  plucked  and  given  to  the 
spectator  to  eat ;  and  while  he  is  engaged  eating  of 
the  enchanted  dates  or  walnuts,  the  branches  of  the 
miraculous  trees  are  crowded  with  birds  of  every 
plumage,  who  fill  the  air  with  their  melody.  A  sig¬ 
nal  is  given,  and  the  tree,  with  its  feathered  inhabi- 
nts,  disappears  in  an  instant,  leaving  behind  it 
ace  of  its  existence  ! 

The  author  of  the  “  Oriental  Annual, 
gentleman  of  unquestionable  veracity,  gives  „„ 
most  incredible  description  of  a  juggling  perform¬ 
ance  at  which  he  was  present.  The  operator  intro¬ 
duces  into  the  middle  of  the  circle  a  naked  little 
girl  about  eight  years  old,  in  a  wicker  basket.  The 
girl  is  shown  to  all  the  spectators.  The  operator 
then  enters  into  a  conversation  with  her,  which  soon 
assumes  angry  tone  ;  he  threatens  to  kill  her  with  a 
drawn  sword ;  she  supplicates  for  mercy,  and  while 
the  piteous  cries  grow  louder  he  plunges  the  weapon 
into  her  bosom  two  or  three  times  successively.  The 
earth  is  dyed  with  blood,  while  her  agonizing  groans 
announce  dissolution.  The  spectators  are  ready  to 
fall  on  the  wretch  whom  they  belive  to  be  guilty  of 
so  barbarous  a  murder,  when  the  Httlo  _ _ _ 


n  English 


her 

powers  of  action  "in  a  new  line  of  life,  and  would 
timidly  have  preferred  a  little  more  privation  to  any 
exertion  lor  which  she  feared  she  was  unfitted. 
However,  when  she  saw  my  father  was  bent  upon  it, 
she  sighed,  and  said  she  would  try ;  and  if  she  did 
not  do  well,  of  course  she  might  give  it  up.  One 
good  thing  about  it  was,  she  did  not  think  men  ever 
bought  tea ;  and  it  was  of  men  particulary  she  was 
afraid.  They  had  such  sharp  loud  ways  with  them ; 
and  did  up  accounts,  and  counted  their  change  so 
quiokly !  Now,  if  she  might  only  sell  comfits  to 
children,  she  was  sure  she  oould  please  them! — ■ 
Household  Words. 

A  Turkish  ‘  Old  Fogy,’— Mr.  Layard  in  his  new 
volume  gives  the  following  letter  written  him  by  a  Turk 
in  reply  to  one  asking  for  certain  information.  The  | 
English  for  Ali  Zadi,  it  is  oonjeotured,  is  1  Old  Fogy  ’  • 

My  Illustrious  Friend  and  Joy  of  my  Liver  :  The 
thing  you  ask  of  me  is  both  difficult  and  useless. 
Although  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in  this  place,  I 
have  neither  counted  the  houses,  nor  have  f  inquired 
into  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  as  to  what 
one  person  loads  on  his  mules,  and  the  other  stows 
away  in  the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  is  no  business 
of  mine.  But,  above  all,  as  to  the  previous  history 
of  this  city,  God  only  knows  the  amount  of  dirt  and 
confusion  that  the  infidels  may  have  eaten  before  the 
coming  of  the  sword  of  Islam.  It  were  impossible 
for  us  to  inquire  into  it.  Oh,  my  soul !  oh,  my  lamb  ! 
seek  not  after  the  things  which  concern  thee  not. 
Thou  earnest  unto  us,  and  we  welcomed  thee  ;  go  in 
peace.  Of  a  truth,  thou  hast  spoken  many  words, 
and  there  is  no  harm  done,  for  the  speaker  is  one 


barbarous  a  murder,  when  the  little  girl  enters 
the  circle  from  without,  dressed  in  her  usual  attire, 
-  id  as  gay  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  her  ' 

A  still  more  extraordinary  feat  than  that  was  un¬ 
formed  in  the  presence  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Je- 
hanegrie,  who  gives  an  account  of  it  in  his  autobio¬ 
graphy.  The  performers  produced  a  living  man, 
whose  head  they  out  off  in  the  first  instance.  They 
then  divided  the  limbs  from  the  trunk,  and  tho  mu¬ 
tilated  remains  lay  on  the  ground  for  some  time  A 
curtain  was  then  extended  over  the  spot,  and  one  of  I 
the  performers  putting  himself  under  the  curtain, 
emerged  from  it  again  in  a  few  minutes  followed  by 
the  individual  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  so 
completely  dissected ! 

His  Mogul  Majesty  gives  the  following  minute 
account  of  some  other  performances  by  the  same 
juggler,  whioh  are  very  wonderful : 

They  took  a  small  bag,  and  having  first  shown 
that  it  was  entirely  empty,  one  of  them  put  his  hand 
in  the  bag;  on  withdrawing  his  hand  again,  out  came 
two  game-cocks  of  the  largest  size  and  great  beauty, 
which  immediately  assailed  each  other,  and  fought 
with  such  force  and  fury  that  their  wings  emitted 
sparks  of  fire  at  every  stroke.  This  continued  for 
the  full  space  of  an  hour,  when  they  put  an  end  to 
the  combat  by  throwing  a  sheet  over  the  animals. 
Again  they  withdrew  the  sheet,  and  there  appeared 
a  brace  of  partridges,  with  the  must  brilliant  and 
beautiful  plumage,  whioh  immediately  began  to 
tune  their  throats  as  if  there  was  nothing  human 
present,  picking  at  worms  with  the  same  sort  of 
chuckle  as  they  are  heard  to  use  on  the  hill-side. 
The  sheet  was  now  thrown,  as  in  the  other  instance, 
over  the  partridges,  and  when  again  withdrawn,  in¬ 
stead  of  those  beautiful  birds,  there  appeared  two 
frightful  black  snakes,  with  flat  heads  and  crimson 
bellies,  which,  with  open  mouth  and  head  erect,  and 
coiled  together,  attacked  each  other  with  the  greatest 
fury,  and  so  continued  to  do,  until,  as  it  appeared, 
they  became  quite  exhausted,  when  they  fell  asun¬ 
der. 

“They  made  an  excavation  in  the  earth, 
shape  of  a  tank  or  reservoir,  of  considerable  dimen¬ 
sions,  which  they  requested  us  to  fill  with  water: 
When  this  was  done  they  spread  a  covering  over  the 
place,  and  after  a  short  interval,  having  removed 
the  cover,  the  water  appeared  to  be  one  sheet  ot  ice, 
and  they  desired  that  some  of  the  elephant-keepers 
might  be  directed  to  lead  the  elephants  across.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  one  of  the  men  set  his  elephant  upon  the 
ice,  and  the  animal  walked  over  with  as  much  e  1 
and  safety  as  if  it  were  a  platform  of  solid  rook, 


LAST  HOURS  OF  MADAME  ROLAND. 

While  in  the  prison  ol  the  Abbaye,  the  compas¬ 
sionate  heart  of  Madame  Roland  was  open  to  every 
tale  of  woe.  On  entering  the  prison,  the  wife  of  the 
“"  ■■"■lister  of  the  interior  was  possessed  of  some  mo- 
Her  habits  were  those  of  a  person  if  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  luxury,  at  least  accustomed  to  an  easy, 
if  not  a  liberal  expenditure.  Day  by  day  she 
diminished  her  personal  expenses,  and  ended  by 
breakfasting  on  bread  and  water,  with  a  dinner  of  a 
few  vegetables.  The  sum  thus  retrenched  from  her 
usual  enjoyments  was  distributed  to  the  poor  prison¬ 
ers.  Whilst  thus  practically  performing  acts  of  char¬ 
ity  and  benevolence,  Madame  Roland  occupied  her 
solitary  moments  in  study,  in  composition,  in  draw¬ 
ing,  or  in  mosic. 

When  she  had  been  a  little  more  than  three  weeks 
n  prison,  she  was  told  that  she  was  at  liberty,  and 
that  there  was  no  charge  against  her.  At  first  she 
doubted  of  this  good  news ;  but  reflecting  that  she 
had  a  child,  an  only  daughter,  she  bethought  it 
would  be  wrong  in  her  to  remain  in  prison  a  day 
longer  than  she  was  forcibly  detained.  A  hackney 
coach  was  therefore  called,  which  she  entered,  di- 
rantinn  jt  t0  drive  to  her  home.  She  had  scarcely 
1  out  of  the  coach,  on  the  staircase,  when 
two  men  addressing  her,  said,  “You  are  the  eitoyenne 
Roland,  and  in  the  name  of  the  law  we  arrest  you.” 
She,  trembling,  read  the  mandat  ft [arret,  and,  resign¬ 
ing  herself  to  her  fate,  accompanied  the  officers  to 
St.  Pelagie.  Thus,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the 
woman  who  was  discharged  in  the  morning  was  ar¬ 
rested  again  in  the  same  day.  At  St.  Pelagie.  by 
paying  for  it,  she  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  separate 
room.  Even  in  that  room  she  was  surrounded  by 
horrible  neighbours.  Next  her  were  placed  women 
of  the  town,  and  opposite  to  her  murderers  and  as- 
snsrius.  Yet  it  was  midst  the  obscenities  of  the 
reckless  and  degraded,  midst  the  blasphemies  of 
malefactors  and  murderers,  that  she  composed  her  " 
memoirs :  in  which  there  is  mueh  of  imaginative 
eloquence,  and  grace  of  style.  It  was  surrounded 
by  such  horrible  neighbours  that  she  read  Shaftes¬ 
bury  and  Thomson,  and  wrote  her  notes  on  the 
Revolution — so  full  of  profound  remarks  and  striking 
portraits. 

The  separate  cell  of  Madame  Roland  was  about 
six  feet  wide,  and  as  it  was  in  the  month  of  July, 
the  hot  sun  rendered  such  a  dwelling  intolerable, 
i  he  prison-keeper's  wife,  a  kindly  woman,  obtained 
tor  Madame  Roland  an  isolated  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor,  in  which  there  was  a  piano.  An  in¬ 
spector  one  day  passing  heard  the  sound  of  music. 
Abruptly  opening  the  door,  he  found  the  accom¬ 
plished  prisoner  seated  at  the  instrument,  and  se¬ 
verely  blamed  the  keeper  for  granting  her  this 
indulgence.  Madame  Roland  was  forced  to  return 
to  the  infamous  neighbourhood  she  had  left.  To  add 
to  her  grief,  she  learned  that  all  her  friends  were 
proscribed.  She  was  not  sure  of  the  safety  of  her 
husband,  and  trembled  for  the  fate  of  her  child,  left 
without  protectors  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  which 
swallowing  up  everything. 

,  0n ‘J*®  da7  of  her  execution,  the  10th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1793,  Madame  Roland  proceeded  to  the  scaffold 
dressea  in  white,  her  fine  black  hair  falling  down 
negligently  on  the  garment.  Twice  did  she  rally  a 
shrinking  victim  who  preceded  her,  and  whose  forti¬ 
tude  failed  him  in  the  last  moment.  In  passing  she 
saluted  the  statue  of  Liberty,  exclaiming  loudly, 

“  Qui  de  crimes  en  commet  en  ton  nom .”  Or,  as  we 
have  it  in  English,  “  Alas  !  0  Liberty !  how  many 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name.”  She  now  bade 
the  companion  whose  fortitude  had  failed  him,  to 
ascend  first,  that  he  might  be  spared  the  additional 
pam  lof  seeing  her  die.  She  next  mounted  the  scaf¬ 
fold  herself  with  unfaltering  step,  and  laid  her  head 
m  the  block,  almost  warm  with  the  blood  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  Thus  perished,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-niue,  a  woman  of  great  genius,  enthusiasm, 
honesty,  sincerity,  and  courage  :  bnt  a  woman  not 
calculated  to  be  a  political  leader  or  adviser. 

Even  in  France,  as  everywhere  else,  women,  bow- 
er  strong-minded  and  instructed,  had  far  better 
remain  in  their  quiet,  domestic  sphere,  than  engage 
in  the  contentions  and  struggles  of  public  life,  fn 
leading  her  husband,  Madame  Roland  thought  in 
some  sort  to  guide  the^nation,  and  to  influence  and 
moderate  parties.  But  the  task  was  beyond  any 
woman’s  strength.  Albeit  Madame  Roland  was  a 
person  of  great  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  learned  and  strong-minded,  yet  she 
was  not  without  a  large  infusion  of  stoicism  and 
pride)  and  a  share  of  female  vauity.  To  say  that 
she  was  without  fault,  would  be  to  say  that  she  wfas 
not  human.  Her  husband  did  not  long  survive  his 
partner.  When  he  heard  of  her  death,  he  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  himself,  in  the  interest  of  his  only 
child,  inasmuch  as  his  puhlio  execution  would  have 
caused  his  fortune  to  have  been  confiscated. 

in  the  whole  series  of  historical  memoirs  with 
which  the  French  language  abounds,  there  are  no 
more  interesting  passages  than  are  to  be  found  in 
Madame  Roland’s  dernieres  pen-sees.  Her  adieus  to 
her  husband,  to  her  child,  to  her  faithful  servant, 
among  the  most  tender  and  the  most  touching 
lgs  to  be  found  in  modern  history.  These  were 
written  a  short  time  before  her  execution,  and,  it  is 
evident,  were  composed  by  a  person  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  strong  religious  feeling.— Article  in  the 
Brittsh  Quarterly  Review 


The  Bonds  or  Nations. — In  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  nations  we  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  on  the 
instrumental  part.  We  lay  too  much  weight  on  the 
formalities  of  treaties  and  compacts.  We  do  not 
act  much  more  wisely  when  we  trust  to  Jbe  inter¬ 
ests  of  men  as  guarantees  of  their  engagements. 
The  interests  frequently  tear  to  pieces  the  engage¬ 
ments,  and  the  passions  trample  on  both.  Entirely 
to  trust  to  either  is  to  disregard  our  own  safety,  or 
not  to  know  mankind.  Men  are  not  tied  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  by  papers  aud  seals.  They  are  led  to  associate 
by  resemblances,  by  conformities,  by  sympathies. 
It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals.  Nothing  is 
so  strong  a  tie  of  amity  between  nation  and  nation 
as  correspondence  in  laws,  customs,  manners,  and 
habits  of  life.  They  have  more  than  the  force  of 
treaties  in  themselves.  They  are  obligations  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  heart.  They  approximate  men  to  men, 
without  their  knowledge,  and  sometimes  against 
their  intentions.  The  secret,  unseen,  but  irrefragi- 
ble  bond  of  habitual  intercourse,  holds  them  toge¬ 
ther,  even  when  their  perverse^  and  litigious  nature 
them  to  equivocate,  scuffle,  and  fight  about  tbs 
terms  of  their  written  obligations. — Burke. 


